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Pleasant memories must be arranged for in advance. 
When a memory is a memory it is too late to change 
its character; pleasant or unpleasant, it must stand 
as itis. But while that which is to become a memory 
is in process of formation, its character is open to 
change. If we would have pleasant memories of 
1890, when this year has its memories, now is the 
time to arrange for them. 


Life is a gift of God. Only God can give life. 
Only God has a right to recall life. No man has a 
right to take his own life, or the life of another, 
unless, as a magistrate, or as the empowered repre- 
sentative of divinely ordained government, he takes 


a life in the name of God. Fora man to take his | 
own life, because of his fear of pain, his shame for | 


crime, or his unwillingness to meet the earthly future 
which opens before him, is to shirk his obvious duty, 
and to assume irreverently a prerogative of God. 





Facility is oftener an enemy than a friend. Hard | 


labor is the first requisite to high achievement. We 
may, as a rule, feel sure that when we are doing a 
thing easily, we are not doing the best. that we are 
capable of doing. Facility in any specific kind of 
work is likely to be more of @ hindrance than a help 
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to good work. One whose excuse for writing “ poetry” 
is that rhyming has always come very easy to him, is 
pretty sure not to get above the rhyming. When we 


have acquired any special facility, that ought to be 


an indication of our duty to move on toward some- 
thing in which we have no facility,—a sign’ that we 
are capable of something which is, as yet, just beyond. 


There is a relative quality in mistakes and blunders 
as well as in successes and achievements. The learned 
and the unlearned are both liable to error. But the 
error of the learned man will indicate his knowledge, 
while that of the unlearned man will mark his igno- 


‘ rance. One may show himself, by his error, thor- 
"| oughly versed in what he has studied, and that, had 
3 | he studied farther, he would have avoided the error.. 


Another may show that his error is not even worthy 
of the study that he has had. In the one ease, the 


_ | process is right and true, and the error is natural, 


and in a sense not unpraiseworthy, In the other 
case, there is no right apprehension of method or 
process, and the blunder is only blameworthy, Here 
is a distinction which every teacher needs to have in 
mind when he receives answers to his questions. There 
may be more hope of one who walks uprightly and 
systematically into error than of one who only stum- 
bles and blunders into the truth. 


A man’s ideal and a man’s achievement are two 
very different things; yet every man recognizes the 
truth that his achievement ought to be nearer his 
ideal than it is, and that forces him to face the ques- 
tion, how to bring the two together. One man reso- 
lutely fixes his ideal at what he deems the absolute 
right, and strives to come as near to that ideal as he 
can. Another man takes as his ideal his own best 
performance, and strives to bring his,average up to 
that. The first man seems to have less success in his 
striving than the last man; but he really has more. 


‘| In the one case, the man’s achieving grows better and 


better ; in the other ease, it grows poorer and poorer. 
The man whose ideal is not above his own best per- 
formance will steadily decline in his course of life— 
in comparison with the low ideal that contented him to 





| begin with. It is better to have a lofty ideal and to 
strive toward it even afar off, than to have an ideal so 
low that it requires no struggle to live up to it. 


Almost any fact or phenomenon may be viewed 
from two points. It may be looked at as a whole 
made up of parts, or it may be viewed as a part 
having definite relations to other parts, which, when 
properly combined, make up a unified whole. The 
first of these methods is analytic, the second is syn- 
thetic. When the chemist regards a drop of water 
as a subject for analysis, he thinks of it as divisible 
into hydrogen and oxygen. When he regards it 
synthetically, he thinks of its relationships, its com- 
bining properties, and power of entering into rela- 
tion with other substances to form new bodies. 





Neither of these views is complete without the other, 
although each is a side of truth having a certain 
| completeness of its own. So we may consider the 

Bible as one book with one author—God. Analyti- 
cally, we divide it into two Testaments, or into sixty- 
six books, by a number of authors; or, again, we 


may consider it in its relations to other books of 


” 


— 


sacred literature. So of its component books, We 
may analyze each one critically or homiletically, or 

we may consider it synthetically in its relations to the 
other books with which it unites to make up the one 
Book of books. Every teacher, every Bible reader, 
every Christian, every man who would be broad- 
minded, fair, progressive, ought to cultivate these 
two methods of looking at all truths, so that analysis . 
and synthesis shall become constant habits of mind; 
















































THE VALUE OF TABLE-TALK. 


In proportion as man rises in the intellectual seale 
does he give prominence to mental and moral enjoy- 
ments in ¢gonjunction with his daily meals. He who 
looks upon the table merely as a place for feeding 
the body, is so far upon the level of the lower order 
of animals, He who would improve his time there 
for the advantage of his mind and character, as well 
as for the supply of his physical wants, recognizes @ 
standard of utility in the humbler offices of daily life 
that is perceptible only to one whose higher nature 
is always striving for supremacy above the lower, _. 

With all the tendency to excesses in the line of 
appetite among the Greeks and Romans in classic 
times, there were even then gleams of a higher enjoy- 
ment at the table through social intercourse than 
that which mere eating and drinking supplied. When’ 
the Perfect Man was here among men, he showed the 
possibility of making the household meal a means of 
mental and spiritual improving; and there are no | 
profounder or more precious truths in the record of 
our Lord’s earthly teachings, than those which aré 
found in his words spoken to those who sat with him 
eating and ‘drinking at their common meal. The 
“table talk” of great men has, for centuries, been 
recognized as having a freeness, a simplicity, and a 
forcefulness, not to be found in their words spoken 
elsewhere. 

There are obvious reasons why the social talk at 
daily meals should possess a value not attainable 
under other circumstances, in the ordinary Christian 
household. Just there is the place where all the 
members of the family must be together. However 
closely and however diversely they may be oecupied- 
at other times, when the hour for the household meal’ 
has arrived, everything else must be dropped by them 
all for the one duty of eating and drinking; and 
they must all come together for that common pure. 
pose, In the very nature of things, too, those who 
have gathered at the family table must, for the time Es 
being, have left all their work behind them, and be i 
in a state of relaxation and of kindlier feeling accord ’ 
ingly. Now it is, therefore, that they are freest to 
speak with one another of matters having acommon = > 
interest to all, rather than to dwell in absorbed 
thought on the special duties from which they have, 
severally, turned away, or toward which they must 
turn at the meal’s close. 

It is a matter of fact that those who sit together at 
a family table, whether as members of the household 
or as guests there for a season, learn to understand 
one another, and to give and receive help and inspira- 
tion in their social converse, as they could not with- 
out the advantage of this distinctive opportunity. It 
is also a fact that only now and then is there a family 








circle the members of which recognize at the fullest, 
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talk as a training agency for all who have a share 
in it, or who are under its immediate influence. Yet 
he who would train his children as they should be 
trained, cannot ignore this important training agency 
_ “without serious and permanent loss to them. 
With family customs as they are in the United 
> Btates, there is more of an opportunity here than 
saheoed, for the training of children by means of 
table-talk. In England, and in Europe generally, 
*young children are likely to be by themselves with 
“Hitirees or governe-ses, at meal-time, rather than at 
“the table with their parents. But in this country 
"children are, as a rule, brought to the family table 
Mt _@ very early age, and are permitted to be there 
‘;mot merely while the members of the family are there 
gathered, but on occasions when a guest is, for the 
time being, made a member of the household circle. 
iPherefore it is that an important feature of child- 
‘training in American families is the table-talk in 
those families. This feature varies much in different 
homes; but at its best it is one of the most potent 
“factors in the intellectual and moral training of the 
4 “Young. 
_... Fifty years ago a gentleman of New England had, 
nn a philanthropist, an educator, and an author, an 
exceptional acquaintance with men of prominence in 
‘similar fields of endeavor in this country and abroad. 
* His home was a place of resort for them. He had a 
“Tatge family of children, all of whom were permitted 
“to be at the family ‘table while those guests were’ 
_ present, as well as at other times. The table-talk in 
“that home, between the parents and the guests, or 
between the parents and their children when no 
guests were present, was in itself “a liberal educa- 
tion.” It gave to those children a general knowledge 
‘such as they could hardly have obtained otherwise. 
“Tt was a source of promptings and of inspiration to 
‘them in a multitude of directions, Now that they 
“are themselves parerits and grandparents, they per- 
:eeive how greatly they were the gainers by their 
-trainingsthrough the table-talk of their early home , 
‘and they are doing what they can to have the value 
* of table-talk as a training agency for the young recog- 
“nized and made effective in the homes which they 
“direct or influence. 
_. In another New England home, the father was a 
“man of quiet thoughtfulness, and at ordinary times a 
eaman of peculiar reticence before his children. But 
Lat the family table he was accustomed to unbend as 
‘nowhere else. He, also, had a large family of chil- 
‘dren, and there were frequent visitors among them. 
“The utmost freedom of question and of expression 
“was cultivated in the table-talk of that home, The 
_ Bpirited discussions carried on there, between father 
and mother and children and visitors, were instruc- 
, tive, suggestive, and stimulating, in a very high 
degree. The family table was, in fact, the intellec- 
‘tual and moral center of that home. No other place 
* ‘was so attractive as that. Not a person, young or 
* old, would leave that table until he had to; and now 
that the survivors of that happy circle are scattered 
widely, every one of them will! say that no training 
agency did more for him in his early life than the 
table-talk of his childhood’s home. 
. In one home, where parents and children enjoy 
themselves in familiar and profitable table-talk, it is 
““@ custom to settle on the spot every question that 
“Smmay be incidentally raised as to the pronunciation or 
_ teaning of a word, the date of a personage in ancient 
-tmaodern history, the location of a geographical 
or anything else of that nature that comes into 
adh at the family table. Asan aid to knowl- 
-iedge in these lines, there stands in a corner of the 
dining-room a book-rest, on the top of which lies an 
* English dictionary, while on the shelves below are a 
“biographical dictionary and a pronouncing gazeteer 
/  , of the world, ready for instant reference in every case 
* of dispute or doubt. At the breakfast-table, in that 
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special note.. The chil- 

dren thete are free to tell of what they have studied 
in school, or to ask about points that have been 
raised by their teachers or companions. And in 
such ways the children are trained to an intelligent 
interest in a variety and range of subjects that would 
otherwise be quite beyond their ordinary observation. 
One father has been accustomed to treasure up the 
best things of his experience or studies for each day, 
with a view to bringing them attractively to the 
attention of his children at the family table, at the 
day’s close, or at the next day’s beginning. Another 
has had the habit of selecting a special topie for con- 
versation at the dinner-table a day in advance, in 
order thatthe children may prepare themselves, by 
thinking or reading, for a share in the conversation. 
Thus an item in the morning paper may suggest an 
inquiry about Bismarck, or Gladstone, or Parnell, or 
Henry M. Stanley; and the father will say, “Now 
let us have that man before us for our talk to-morrow 
at dinner. Find out all you can about him, and we 
will help one another to a fuller knowledge of him.” 
In this way the children are being trained to an ever- 
broadening interest in men and things in the world’s 
affairs, and to methods of thought and study in their 
search for knowledge. 
There is no end to the modes of conducting table- 
talk as a means of child-training; and there is no end. 
to the influence of table-talk in this direction, how- 
ever conducted. Indeed, it may be said with truth, 
that table-talk is quite as likely to be influential as a 
means of child-training when the parents have no 
thought of using it to this end, as when they seek to 
use it accordingly. At every family table there. is 
sure to be talking; and the talk that is heard at the 
family table is sure to have its part in a child’s train- 
ing, whether the parents wish it to be so or not. 

There are fathers whose table-talk is chiefly in 
complaint of the family cooking, or in criticism of 
the mother’s method of managing the household. 
There are mothers who are more given to asking 
where on earth their children learned to talk and 
act as they do, than to inquiring in what part of the 
earth the most important archwological discoveries 
are just now in progress. And there are still more 
fathers and mothers whose table-talk is wholly be- 
tween themselves, except as they turn aside, occa- 
sionally, to say sharply to their little ones, “ Why 
don’t you keep still, children, while your father and 
mother are talking?” All this table-talk has its 
influence on the childrén. It teads them to have less 
respect for their parents, and less interest in the home 
table except as a place of satisfying their natural 
hunger. It is potent, even though it be not profitable. 

Table-talk ought to be such, in every family, as to 
make the hour of home meal-time one of the most 
attractive as well as one of the most beneficial hours 
of the day to all the children. But in order to make 
table-talk valuable, parents must have something to 
talk about at the table, must be willing to talk about 
it there, and must have the children lovingly in mind 
as they do their table-talking. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. j 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 


can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 


have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space | 









(eis i thath Chale ‘Wiolinghhg ptr ‘ines: Whos he has 
assigned to their charge. He knows that there can be | 
no system in the organization of which he is the head, _ 
unless every representative of his in that organization is 
counted by hinias chief, in that subordinate’s department, 
through whom his orders must be issued to those who — 

are below, This truth has its bearing in the Sunday- 
school realm, a8 everywhere else. Its application might 
well be found in such a case as that which is stated by a — 
Massachusetts correspondent, who says: 

Many readers of The Sunday School Times have cortie to 
consider it an authority par exce/lence on all matters pertaining 
to the Sunday-school. Its opinion is now sought as to the pro- 
priety and courtesy of a superintendent’s taking a scholar from 
a class without first consulting the teacher of that class. In 
our school this has been done by two superintendents, both of 
them taking a scholar without a word of notice or explanation, 
—in both cases from the aame teacher. The teacher is'a valued 
one, possessing rare gifts for the care and training of rude and 
restless boys. Her feelings have been deeply wounded ‘by 4his 
treatment, not merely by the fact that the scholars. are taken 
from her class, but that rothing is said to her on the subject of 
their removal, She even gets no satisfaction in going to the 
superintendent. Indeed, one of these superintendents iptimated 
that he would not take or keep the office if he could not be free 
to pursue this course, I aim not the aggrieved party, but I ask, 
Is this right? Has the teacher no rights, in this direction, 
which the superintendent is bound to respect ?’ 

A Sunday-school teacher ought to be counted responsi- - 
ble for the scholars in his or her class, In ordet'to hold 
a teacher thus responsible, the superintendent should 
guard the right of that teacher to ovérsee and ¢ontrol 
that class asa class, If a change in the membership 
of the class seems desirable to the superintendent; the 
‘teacher should be informed of the fact, arid the change" 
should be made with the teacher’s consent and co-opera- 
tion. Only in this way can thorough system and wise 
discipline be maintained in any Sunday-school. The 
superintendent who does not recognize this truth lacks 
an esseritial qualification of a good superintendent. He 
who does not carefully guard authority in spheres below 
him cannot wisely exercise authority in his own sphere, 
A fair inference would be that a superintendent who would 
ignore this principle of government has had ne ¢xperi- 
ence outside of the Sunday-school in the management 
of a business where others were set in positions of trust 
below him. If hé had had subordinate omicials under 
him, he would have learned the impertance of conceding 
to them their rights, while holding them to their duties, 
in their several spheres. 


The Sunday-school library question is always open; 
and there are phases of this question that cannot be met 


rexcept by those who have the immediate responsibility 


for the particular Sunday-school under consideration. 
There is no such a thing as a common standard of “a 
good book for the Sunday-school library.” Whether a 
book is to be called “ good” or “ bad”: for this purpose, 
depends on the plan of the Sunday-school library in the 
church where the question is raised. If the library is 
designed to furnish purely religious reading to the schol- 
ars of the Sunday-school, that is one thing; but if it is 
intended to furnish helpful reading for. all the week 
through, that is quite another thing. In either event, 
there will be differences of opinion as to the kind of book 
that is best suited to the purpose in mind, One man 
would prefer only books that are attractive and impres- 
sive, another would prefer those that are instructive. 
In order to settle the questions that are raised in connec- 
tion with a particular Sunday-school library, it is neces- 
sary to decide, at the start, what the library is designed 
for. Then it will bein order to say what sort of books 
are best suited to the design of that library. If more 


j than one kind of book is included in the library plan, a 


classified or a descriptive catalogue should make clear 
to those who draw the books the nature. of each and 
every book on the library shelves. These truths have 
their obvious bearing on the questions raised in the fol- 
lowing letter by a Sunday-school worker in Missouri: 

I am well. aware of your. repeated refusal to d by 
title books suitefe for a Suaday-sehool library. Knowing, 
| however, of your frequent enunciation of principles underlying 
every work undertaken for God, I am requested by a library 
committee to seonte, if possible, your help in guiding theth to 





every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A good commander-in-chief is always careful to give | 
honor to his subordinates in their sphere. The more 





* home, the father runs his eye over the morning paper, 
_and, gives to his family the main points of its news 














strict he is in requiring obedience from those who are | 
immediately responsible to him, the readier he is to con- | 


a right decision in the selection of books. The library in ques- 

tion is connected with a long-established afternoon mission- 
school. Theescholars of this school are, many of thém, employed 

| im business and manufacturing establishments, very many of 
| them being compelled by circumstances to accept such positions 
| at a time in life when they ought to be attending school. Their 
home influences are, as a rule, neither réligious ner intellectual. « 

| There is a demand for secular books from the library. Is it 

| Properly within the sphere of a Sunday-sehool library in gach 

ease, in addition to the distinetively religious books it issues, to 
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farnish ane beaks of blaghadiey; science, travel, history, fiction 
and poetry, of proper character, but not religious, even though 
» it be beyond the control of the committee to prevent such books 
being read on Sunday? The contending point being that if 
our children are not inclined to read religious books,*should 
we, or should we not, through this medium furnish them with 
secular books of such merit as will create a dislike for unprofit- 
able literature, and, at the same time, educate them so that they 
will be better able to fulfil the duties of coming years more 
intelligently? Has the Sunday-school a part in cultivating 
the intellectual nature as well as the spiritual? I earnestly 
- hope that you will find it convenient to give the desired infor- 
mation under Notes on Open Letters. 


It would certainly seem to be eminently proper for a 


‘ehurch or Sunday-school to furnish good reading for its 
~ membership. Good reading includes other books than 


‘those which are distinctively religions. It is important, 
however, to have the nature and characteristics of a 
book understood by one who takes it from the library. 
To this end there should be, in the library catalogue, a 
classification and a brief description of all the books in 
the library; so that he who wants a book for Sunday 
reading can be sure of it, while he who has a book that 
‘is better suited for week-day reading shall be aware of 
the fact from the start. Week-day reading is quite as 
‘important in its place as Sunday reading in its place, 
It would be a pity if no church or Sunday-school ever 
gave help to its membership in the line of week-day 
reading. The proper observance of the Sabbath is a 
matter to be treated by itself. The fact that the average 
religious newspaper contains a measure of secular read- 
ing is not a valid argument against the religious news- 
paper, even though there are persons who will read the 


secular news rather than the religious articles on Sunday. 
o 








WORKING, OR WAITING. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Who for a moment, doubting, could debate, 
Which service were the easier borne,—to strain 
Each energy of body, heart, and brain, 

To utmost tension, till the soul, elate 

Through sense of power, grew ripe for any fate, 
Or, with cramped faculties, that ache with pain, 
To break the harsh environments that chain 

The bounding will—in passive calm—to wait? 


And yet remembering that the Infinite One 
Needs not the finite ; that his sovereign plans 
His own unaided wisdom can fulfil ; 
That pride in doing, and pride in what is done, 
Mar not God’s work, but maim and weaken man’s,— 
Waiting may be the holier service gtill. 
Lezington, Va. 





THE EVANGELIST DOCTOR. 


BY PROFESSOR MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D, 


Luke, as the author of the third Gospel, the historian 
of the infant church, and the companion and physician 
of Paul, naturally excites a desire for a more intimate 
personal acquaintance. Neither the New Testament, 

“nor contemporary history, however, furnish us much 
information in this particular. Luke never, in his own 

’ writings, mentions himself by name, and his name occurs 
in only three passages (Col. 4: 14; 2 Tim. 4: 11; Phil. 
24). From Colessians 4: 11, 14, it would appear that 
he was not born a Jew, since he is distinguished from 

“those of the circumcision.” There is no evidence that 
he was a Jewish proselyte previous to his conversion. 

Eusebius asserts that Luke was a native of Antioch, 
though some suspect that he confounded him with the 
Lucius mentioned in Acts 13:1. The statement receives 
some support from Luke’s apparent familiarity with the 
church at Antioch (Acts 11:19, 30; 18: 1-3; 15: 1-8, 
22, 25), from his tracing the name of “Christian ” to that 
city, and from his specifying the nationality of the deacon 
Nicholas, while he is silent about that of the other six 
deacons (Acts 6 : 5). 

The tradition that he was one of the seventy is refuted 
by his own words in the introduction to his Gospel, where 

he distinguishes himself from those who were “ eye-wit- 
“nesses and ministers of the word.” That he was a phy- 
‘ sician is stated by Eusebius, and is confirmed by Colos- 
sians 4:4, His connection with Paul first appears in 
Acts 16: 10, where he uses the first person plural “+ 
endeavored to go into Macedonia.” In Acts 11 28, 
a single manuseript reads “while we were auntnbled 
together.” If this could be accepted, it would show that 
Luke had been acquainted with Paul shorty before the 
arrival of the latter from Tarsus to assist in the work of 
_ Barnabas; in which case he may have been one of the 
earliest Gentile converts admitted by Paul into the full 


" rights of Christian brotherhood, 


From Acts 16 : 10-12, we infer that Luke found Paul 











ed him to Maladnta, He was 
‘does identified with the rae entrance of the gospel into 
Europe at Philippi. He was probably left in charge of 
the infant church at that place upon Paul’s departure, 
sand we find him there. sever’ years later, when Paul 
visited the city (Acts 20: 5,6). The superscription of 
2 Corinthians states that Titus and Luke are the bearers 
ofthat Epistle from Philippi; which gives color to tlie 
supposition that Luke was associated with Titus in the 
collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, and is referred 
to as “the brother whose praise is in the gospel” (2 
Cor. 8:18). From Philippi he accompanied Paul to 
Jerusulem (Acts 21 : 15), where we lose sight of him until 
he reappears at Caesarea (Acts 27 : 2), whence he jour- 
neyed with the apostle to Rome, sharing the horrors of 
the shipwreck at Malta, He probably remained with him 
through both imprisonments and until his martyrdom. 

Legend represented Luke as a painter, and told how 
he carried with him two portraits painted by himself,— 
the one of the Saviour and the other of the Virgin, and 
that by means of these he converted many of the heathen. 
From the Greek Church, in which painting is regarded 
as a religious art, this legend passed into Western Europe, 
and a rude drawing of the Virgin discovered in the Cata- 
combs, with an inscription to the effect that it was painted 
by Luca, confirmed the popular belief that Luke the 
Evangelist was meant. Another legend related that he 
was crucified on an olive-tree at Elwa in the Pelopon- 
nesus, Tradition says that he died in Greece, and it was 
believed that his remains were transferred to Constanti- 
nople by Constantine. 

The name Lucas is an abbreviation of Lucanus, It 
has been noticed that such vontractions were peculiarly 
common in the names of slaves; andjsome have assumed 
thatthe Evangelist was a freedman, from the large num- 
ber of physicians who belonged to that class, the Greeks 
and Romans being accustomed to educate some of their 
domestics in the science of medicine, and to grant them 
freedom in requital of services. 

That Luke is the author of the third Gospel and of 
the Acts may be regarded as conclusively established. 
Attempts have been made to assign the composition of 
the Acs to Timothy and to Silas, and to identify Silas 
with Luke; but the universal testimony of the ancient 
church, and the identity of style with that of the Gospel, 
declare Luke to be the author. 

Luke is the best writer of Greek among the evange- 
lists. His construction is rhythmical, and his vocabu- 
lary well selected and more copious than that of the 
others. He uses over seven hundred words which occur 
nowhere else in the New Testament. He is less Hebraic 
in style than the other evangelists, except in the first 
two chapters of the Gospel, which he probably derived 
from Aramaic sources, and where his language has a 
stronger Hebrew coloring than any other portion of the 
New Testament. The songs of Zacharias, Elisabeth, 
Mary, and Simeon, and.the anthem of the angels, can be 
literally translated back into Hebrew without losing 
their beauty. His style is animated, picturesque, and 
unpretentious, In describing events on the authority of 
others, his manner is purely historical; events which 
have come under his own observation he treats in the 
minute and circumstantial style of an eye-witness. 

His style also acquires a peculiar flavor from his pro- 
fession, indicating, both in the Gospel and in the Acts, 
a familiarity with the terms used by the Greek medical 
schools. Such peculiarities appear in technical words 
and-phrases used in descriptions of diseases or of mira- 
cles of healing. Thus in the account of the healing 
of Simon’s wife’s mother (Luke 4 : 38, 39), we read 
that she was taken with a great fever. Taken is used 
nine times by Luke, and only three times in the rest 
of the New Testament, and is very common in the 
medical writers. The Greek physicians, moreover, were 
accustomed to distinguish between great and little fevers, 
In the proverb of the camel and the needle’s eye, Luke 
alone uses the word for the surgical needle, the other 
evangelists employing the ordinary word for the sewing- 
needle, He details symptoms, as in the case of the father 
of Publius at Melita (Acts 28 : 8), noting the com- 
bination of feverish symptoms and bloody flux, which 
we | Hippocrates describes as specially dangerous. Here 
also, in telling of the gifts which the healing called 
forth, he uses the word which was applied to prefes- 
sional payments, So, in the narrative of the healing of 
the cripple (Acts 3: 7) he gives the details of the eure 
with technical precision, telling how his feet and ankle- 
bones were strengthened, and using not the common, 
but the technical, word for “ feet,” - He tells how Aineas’s 
paralysis had lasted eight years, and that he had been 





bedridden during all that time, and how Paul’s resto- 











ration to sight at Damascus resembled the falling of 
ophthalmic’ scales from the eyes; and in describing 
Christ’s agoxy in the garden, he alone uses the medical 
word clots of bisod. ~ 

Similarly, his diction, when dealing with nnprodentianhd 
subjects, has often a medical flavor. When Matthew 
says that the scribes and Pharisees will not move with a 
finger the burdens they impose, Luke says ‘ouch, using 


the technical word for feeling the pulse or a tender part - 
Where he speaks of delivering a letter’ 


of the body. 
(Acts 23 : 38), he uses a word occurring nowhere else in 
the New Testament, and which is a medical term for the 
distribution of blood through the veins, These pecu- 
liarities are not strange, It is a common fact that the 
talk of specialists on ordinary subjects unconsciously 
takes color and form from their familiar calling, whether 
professional, mechanical, or commercial. A house car- 
penter will speak of a well-built man, and a sailor will 
describe a well-dressed person as well rigged. 

Certain expressions in Paul’s writings have been taken 
to indicate that his style was unconsciously influenced 
in this direction by his intercourse with Luke. Such are 
sound doctrine (1 Tim. 1 : 10); canker or gangrene (2 Tim, 
2:17); seared (1 Tim. 4: 2); itching (Tim. 4: 8), ete, 

Luke’s accurate observation appears in his descrip- 
tions of nautical and political matters. He exhibits the 
acquaintance with nautica) details often displayed by a 
landsman who has been much at sea; and it has been 
conjectured that at some period of his professional life 
he may have served on shipboard as a surgeon. In his 
narrative of the shipwreck he uses fourteen different 
verbs to denote the progress of the ship under different 
circumstances; he employs the technical terms for light- 
ening the vessel, and names the different parts of the ship 
with a seaman’s precision, 

He is equally accurate in preserving the distinction 
between different civil magistrates, as proconsud or 
governor, pretors, asiarchs or chiefs of Asia. The city 
authorities of Thessalonica are styled ruders of the city 
or politarchs, Thessalonica was a free city, its rulers 
having the power of life and death; and his accuracy is 
confirmed by an inscription on an archway in Thessa- 
lonica, which gives this title to the local magistrates, 
and contains six names which are mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

Luke’s Gospel bears the impress of Paul. It coincides 
remarkably with Paul’s Epistles in language, ideas, and 
spirit. It exhibits that conception of Christ’s life and 
work which was the basis of Paul’s teaching. Some two 
hundred expressions may be found which are common 
to Luke and Paul, and more or less foreign to other New 
Testament writers. Luke’s Gospel is the universal Gos- 
pel, and like Paul, he is fond of words characterizing 
the freedom and universality of the gospel salvation, 
such as grace, mercy, faith, He probably wrote more 
especially for Greek readers, and the humanitarian and 
Gentile character as distinguished from the Jewish 
appears in the Acts as in the Gospel. 
the genealogy of Christ to Adam, instead of to Abraham 
as Matthew does. He records the enrolment of Christ 
as a citizen of the Roman Empire. He alone records the 
mission of the seventy, who represent the seventy Gen- 
tile nations as the twelve represent the tribes of Israel. 
He alone mentions Elijah’s mission to the heathen 
widow, records the parable of the Good Samaritan, con- 
trasts the Samaritan leper’s gratitude with the thank- 
leasness of the nine Jewish lepers, and relates how Jesus 
tarried with Zaccheus. He omits a!l reference to the 
law in his report of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Luke’s Gospel is the Gospel of the poor and outcast,— 
the publican, the harlot, the prodigal, the penitent thief. 

It is the Gospel of womanhood. The word “woman” 
occurs in Matthew and Mark together forty-nine times, 
and, in Luke alone, forty-three, He alone gives the 
songs of Mary and Elisabeth, and the testimony of 
Anna. Healone tells of the daughter of Abraham whom 
Satan had bound, of the widow of Nain, and of the weep- 
ing women on the road to Calvary. 

It is the prayer Gospel. To Luke we owe the record 
of our Lord’s prayers at his baptism, after the cleansing 
of the leper; before the call of the twelve; at the trans- 
figuration, and on the cross for his enemies, To him 
alone belong the prayer-patables of the Friend at Mid- 
night and the Unjust Judge. 

It is the Gospel of song, preserving for the Church the 
“ Benedictus,” the “ Magnificat,” the “Nunc Dimittis,” 
the “ Ave Maria,” and the “ Gloria in Excelsis.” 

It is the gospel of infancy. Here only we find the 
story of the Baptist’s birth, the minuter details of the 
birth of Jesus, and the accounts of his circumcision and 
presentation in the temple, his subjection to his parents, 


He traces back * 
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{and the questioning with the doctors. 


. the manger at Bethlehem, and to rejoice with shepherds 
in the field and angels in heaven.” 


‘© much confusion arises from ignoring one fact. 
sits Exiguus, in fixing the Christian (or vulgar) era, 
“made the starting-point at the Incarnation (or miracu- 
Yous conception), ‘not at the Nativity or birth of Jesus. 
“His era began with March 25, the traditional date of the 
© Annunciation, and his first year (A. D.’ 1) extended 
“fiom March 26, A.U.C.' 754, to March 25, A. U. ©. 755. 
"The birth of Christ, according to this reckoning, was fixed 


» Yet Dionysius placed the Nativity five years after the 
«probable time. 


~.« Another difficulty, leading even eminent scholars into 
» blunders, arises from the use of ordinal numbers for the 


years, since these numbers respectively represent a frac- 


. reckoning from January 1, or four years and three months 


era of Dionysius. If the two are correctly added, the 


tion of the two enumerations. It might easily be remem- 


“ Seonstant difference of 758, but dates B.C. and A. U. C. 
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“The first two 
‘chapters,” says Dr. Schaff, “ will always Be the favorite 
chapters for children, and all who delight to gather round 


Union Theological Seminary. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHRONOLOGY, 
BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D, 


In dealing with the chronology of the life of Christ, 
Diony- 


at December 25,754. This wasat least five years too late. 
Weare in the habit of saying that the common era is four 
* years too late. This is partly right; for the era is placed 
four years and three months after the latest date that can 
with any probability be assigned to the birth of Christ. 


When fouft years are reckoned, without 
taking into account the starting-point, confusion results. 


years. Hence, in reckoning a period beginning in B.C, 
‘ahd ending in A. D., we cannot add the numbers of the 


tion of a year as weil as whole years. For example, 
December 25, B.C. 5, 1s only four years and one week, 


“reckoning from the era of Dionysius (March 26, A. U. C. 
754). So A. D. 80, April 7, the probable date of our Lord’s 
“death, is only twenty-nine years and two weeks after the 


tage of our Lord at his death was thirty-three years, three 
months and a half. Yet many persons would insist that 
from B.O, 5 to A. D. 30 must be thirty-four or five 
pyears. Hence it is easier to reckon periods near the 

/Ohristian era by the year of Rome, since the donble 
“ordinal numbers (befote and after) do not misléad so 
readily. 

‘)* But there is some confusion also in regard to the rela- 


“bered that A. D. 1 coincides with year of Rome (A. U. C.) 
°764;and B. O. 1 with A. U.C. 758. Rome was founded 
758 years before the Christian era. Hence this number 
“must be subtracted to find any date after the Christian 
“era. But for dates before (B.C.) another rule is neces- 
fsary. B.C, 1 corresponds with A. U. 0. 758, B.C. 2 
with A. U. C. 752, B.O. 8 with A. U. ©. 751. It appears, 
‘then, that the sunt of the two numbers will always be 
764. Dates A. D. and A. U.C. (year of Rome) have a 


have the constant sum of 754. The reason for this appa- 

rent arithmetical discrepancy is found in the two sets 
-of ordinal numbers. When they run in the same direc- 
‘tion, we subtract and get the real difference; but running 

in opposite directions, we add numbers which necessarily 

represent fractions. The two fractions of years only make 
one year, complementing each other; but we count them 
* aa two in the sum (754). 


Western Theological nn Allegheny, Penn. 





AN AFTERNOON AT MORNINGSIDE, 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


More than a quarter of a century ago, the Land of the 
Book first became a reality to me through the pages of 
Dr. Bonar’s “ Land of Promise.” And when years after 
_] trod that sacred soi] for myself, and with the Bible and 
this for guide-books, traced the winding ways of the 
* city of the king,” and wandered up and down the land 
“thade sacred by the Divine footsteps, it only intensified 
my desire to see and hear the Scotch minister over whose 
books I had hung, whose sermons I had read, and whose 
‘poetry Thad sung. And when I came in sight of High 
Dunedin’s towers, one of the pleasures I promised myself 
was to see him in his own pulpit. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. 
The Saturday afternoon we had spent wandering 
around the Grange Cemetery, where lie the bodies of 
#0 thany of Scotland’s honored dead. Morningside it is 


* ‘Wore —a. D. for Anno Domini, ‘In the year of onr Lord.” 
A.U.C. stands for Anno Urbis Conditae, ‘‘ In the yeat of the building 


of the city" [Rome]; or, as sometimes written, a.u.c., ab urbe condila, 
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rightly called; for it le she thonght of the glorions neaue- 
rection morn, the anchor and stay of our faith, that 
makes these ‘God's acres ”’ so infinitely sweet and precious 
to our hearts. “If in this life only we have hope, . ., 
we are of all men most miserable.” . 
The sun shone brightly that July afternoon, when 
even in the land of rocks and hills comes the bright, 
brief summer, the gowans twinkled in the green zrass, 
the thistles raised their pinkish heads as if to challenge 
the touch that is the shibboleth of Scotland. “If you 
are a true Scotchman,” said ah old sexton whom we 
found digging a grave, and from whom we asked pilotage. 
“the thistle will not prick-you.” But we looked at the 
sharp needles, and shook our heads; for though we 
claimed to be Scotch, and were beyond méasure proud 
of our royal blood of the Mac-allum-Mores, yet we 
declined to put our nationality to so severe a test. 

The heather was just beginning to bloom in purple 
light, as we picked our way across the turf between the 
low green hillocks in search of the names we loved to 
hear, and which now have been “ carved for many a year 
on the tomb,” Herein one corner we found the unpre- 
tentious cross which marks the last resting-place of that 
brilliant but. ill-fated son of Scotia’s soil whose own 
lamp went out in darkness after he had held up the 
torch of enlightenment to the world, 

Hugh Miller's books have unsealed the testimony of 
the rocks, and opened up the book of nature to thou- 
sands. The quiet conceits and beautiful fancies scat- 
tered through the pages of “ The Old Red Sandstone” 
and “ My Schools and School masters” make it impossible 
to think that it. was his own voluntary act that took 
away the life with which he had done so much. An 
overstraining of tige God-given powers, a clouding of the 
brain, a tension, a snap, and all was over for time, but 
not for eternity. God’s judgments are not as: man’s, 
happily, “ Why is it then?” we cry before such life 
tragedies, as we stand beside the grave and 

* Read with dimming tears the story 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness in the glory.” i 

Reverently we lay on his breast one bunch of the star- 
eyed blue gowans that he loved so well, and, turning 
away in silence, left him to his rest. 

Farther of we cétie tpon that for which we have 
been seeking, only instead of a great marble mausoleum, 
or a tall spire piercing the sky, we find a low headstone 
with the simple words, “ Thomas Chalmers, born 1778, 
died 1845.” Thegrandeur of it strikes you as no labored 
Latin inscription could do. Some names there are that 
need -no éncomiums,—they speak for themselves,—and 
Dr. Chalmers is one. The apostle of the Disruption, 
every Free kirk in Scotland is a monument to him, and 
in America no name is more revered and honored than 
his. The whole nation combined to do him honor when 
they laid him to rest on that June day forty years ago, 
Shops were closed and business sufpended. The General 
Assembly attended in a body ; on the heights above stood 
thousands of spectators, while the great enclosure was 
filled with the endless procession of mourners. The 
scarlet cloaks of the magistrates of Edinburgh, who 
came with robes and insignia of office to do honor to the 
greatest of their countrymen, mingled with the universal 
blackness of the multitude. The slow, measured tramp 
of thousands spoke more than words of the height by 
a true man recched and kept. It was only the dust of a 
minister of the gospel which that casket contained; and 
yet amid the tears of a nation, and with more than kingly 
honors, they buried him. 

From the quiet grave we turn to the living monument 
of the fearless reformer. Over against the Morningside 
Cemetery stands the Chalmers Memorial Church, and 
here for twenty years has Dr. Bonar preached and taught 
the gospel of the grace of God ; «and almost through his 
lips has Dr. Chalmers, though dead, continued to speak, 
for on his thought and mind were stamped the inefface- 
able impression of his beloved teacher. 

But it was only the empty and swept kirk that we 
could see that Saturday afternoon ; .and so at sunset of 
Sunday evening we left the New Town, and, mounting 
the high steps, passed up the legendary canon-gate and 
over St. George’s Bridge, back to Morningside. And 
there we had the rare good fortune to come upon one of 
Dr. Bonar’s children’s services, which are remembered 
with such vivid delight by all who have heard them. 
The body of the great church~was filled with young peo- 
ple, and such reverent and attentive listening I have 
neverseen. Every one had a Bible, and every dne looked 
out the chapter, and every one read in the responsive 
readings. How I wished for the power that would com- 








“From the building of the city.” —Tae Epitor. 
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tried to induce to bring their Bibles to school! But the 
power 1s from on high, and as the service went on, I 
realized it more and more. They sang the hyain hé 
had written for his own Sunday-school in Kelso: “I lay 
my sins on Jesus.” There was no choir; the precentor 
ied, aad every one joined in the words so familiar to all 
English-speaking Sunday-schools. Logical, doctrinal, 
and keen reasoning lit up with the fiery glow of truth, 
ate Dr. Bonar's sermons; but wlien he came to the Jambs 
of his flocks. it was the gospel of love. One could but 
think of the Apostle John. ay 

Yhe sermon was from the text, 2 Chronicles 13? 10, 
“The Lord is our God. and we have not forsaken him;” 
and so clear was it, that, while as far removed aa night 
from day from the childishness which some pulpit orators 
fall into when they speak to the young, it was so plain 
and so simple that the least little one in the great 
audience cou'd carry ithome. And when lie stretched 


‘out his arms. with the “‘ Let us pray,” a benediction 


seemed to fall upon us all, with the simple child-like 
words of that petition, With the singing of the hymn 
one of his own—‘‘f was a wandering sheep,” we Were 
dismissed. 

While we were singing the last hymn, a lady, sééing 
I was a stranger, put into my hand an odd little leaflet, 
which, perhaps, they use in the school. It contained “a 
grace to be'said before and after meat,” a copy of the 
Roman ‘letter from Pubsius Lentulus describing the per- 
son of Christ, the apostles’ creed, arid the ten comiiand- 
ments. -I shall always preserve it as a memento of the 
chureh and the minister. I never saw either again. 
Two years after, he celebrated his year of jubilee, and 
two years more and he had fallen on sleép. Another 
mound has been opened in Morningside, and the harp 
that was tuned to so rich 9 melody here is strung now 
to even,a nobler, sweeter song: “‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” 

Danville; Ry. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


ORDER oF EXERciIsR. 
BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


Every gathering of people, old or young, for the’ pur- 
‘pose of worship or study, requites sone tarefal tere: 
thought and arrangement for the conducting of the exér- 
cises. It would be considered very unwise to call togetlier 
any assemblage of persona, and only decide upon the 
order of exercises at the moment of gathering: : Yet 
there are many primary classes which are contintally 
placed in this position. The teacher often comes to the 
tlass-room only a few minutes before the time of open- 
ing. Many important and many minor things: fully 
oceupy the mind until the last momént. What next? 
A hurried word or sign to the organist that a certain 
hymn will be sung; then a few opening sentences from 
God’s Word, and the usual prayer, and the session is 
considered opened, * 

Then comes the time when the teacher is at a losé for 
the next thing, Sometimes an appeal is made to:the 
organist: ‘““What shall we do next?” Sometimes the 
children are asked ‘‘ What would you like to sing?” or 
“Which would you rather do, say the Creed or: the 
Commandments?” Precious time is wasted: whilé the 
decision is being made. Perhaps the lesson is now 
taught; or, if visitors are present, this is a good time 
for the children to “show off” in some familiar exercise. 
How often do we find teachers at this stage vainly trying 
to arrange their thoughts in some proper order! At the 
close of the session, what has been the result? Tite 
wasted, scholars out of order, little accomplished, teacher 
wery tired and almost distracte:|,—and all for the want 
of a little system in the order of service. This is nota 
rare case, but is very common in our primary classes. 

I will state a few reasons why there should be « pro- 
gram ora definite order of exercises previously arranged: 
1, That there may be system and order in everything 
we do in God’s house; 2. That we may be able to accom- 
plish more, and)do it better, in a given space of time; 
3. That not a moment of valnable time may be wasted 
by teacher or scholar; 4. That there may be variety, 
which is 80 peneficial to the little child; 5, That better 
order and discipline may be secured; 6. That the work 
may be easier for the teacher, These reasons do hot 
require any comment; they speak for themselves. 

How can a good program be preymred? Many teachers 
will wish to prepare it for themselves. I can only ‘sug- 
gest to them some points which I have found valuable aud 
practical. A good program will aim at great variety, | 
and will have time allotted to each part in proportion to 





pel such from my Bible-class boys, whom I have vainly 


its relation to the whole exércise, There should be 
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arranged, in the first place, the opening exercise. I 


prefer this to be largely praise; bright, cheerful songs, 
thanking God for his day, his house, and his Word. 


‘leave out some when necessary. 
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Passages of Scripture should. be selected bearing on 
these topics, to be recited alternately by teacher and 
scholar. Then the prayer service should follow; and 
in this can be used passages of Scripture bearing upon 
prayer. Prayer hymns can also be softly sung, and the 
teacher can use a prayer of short séntences, repeated by 


the children. After the prayer service, miscellaneous 


exercises can be introduced. Under this head will be 
placed the Commandments, the Beatitudes, Twenty-third 
Psalm, golden texts, and the Creed. Motion exercises 
may also be introduced at this place on the program, or 
a map-drill on Palestine, or the names of the books of 
the Bible repeated in concert. The missionary collec- 


‘tion can now be taken, or a report made of it if pre- 
viously gathered. Short temperance exercises can also 


be introduced, The scholars who have had birthdays 


during the week can at this point put their offerings in 


the box prepared for this purpose. Not over five minutes 
should be allotted to any one of these exercises, and they 
should be interspersed by appropriate songs, All these 


_ exercises should precede the lesson. 


The lesson should now be taught, and closed with 
prayer bearing on the truths set forth in it. Then may 


come the golden text of the day and other lessons on 


the papers, reviewed by the superintendent. The closing 
exercises, which should be brief, can now follow. Noth- 
ing should interfere with the truths ofthe lesson just 
taught, The “ Mizpah” verse and a closing song bring 
the exercises to an end. 

As the scholars are dismissed, the papers and lessons 


for the following Sunday can be placed in their hands. 


Such a program should be elastic, stretching enough to 
admit of extra exercises, and contracting sufficiently to 
It can also be varied 
from time to time. Anything that is stereotyped be- 
comes monotonous to teacher and scholar. 

Some teachers will desire to use the temperance and 
missionary exercises only once a month, Certain days 
in the month can be allotted to different exercises; 
thus, the first Sunday to missionary exercises, the second 


Sunday to the map of Palestine, the third Sunday to 
_ temperance exercises, the fourth Sunday to. books of the 


Bible.. But why try to doso much? 1, That we may 
give all the instruction possible; 2. That we may so fill 
the child’s mind that nothing else can possibly occupy it. 
A good program will aim at great variety, while at the 
same time it aims to teach something gvorth knowing, 
and to have a large element of worship. 

How shall such a prograin be used? The teachers can 
have copies in their own hands, and either follow them 
literally from week to week or vary them according to 
circumstances. Where the scholars are familiar with 
many hymns, those should be selected that will bear 
upon the lesson subject of the day. The scholars can 
also have printed copies of such programs; it will help 


them to study and learn the Scripture selections, They 


can be taken home, and the parents be made familiar 


_ with the school exercises by teaching them to the chil- 


dren. If is not always advisable, however, for the chil- 


.dren to have them in their hands during the exercises. 
. They may become the cause of disorder. 


Bible verses and songs may be stenciled on large sheets 
of manilla paper, and hung before the scholars. They 
will fasten the eve and secure the attention, and can be 
varied from Sunday to Sunday by having the sheets of 
paper changed, separate sheets being used for each Sun- 
day of the month. How can a good program be abused? 
1. By using it for too long a time; 2. By never varying 
it in she least. When scholars become so familiar with 
it that they anticipate the next answer before the ques- 
tion is asked, it is time to make a change. 

I once visited a primary class where the teacher had 
neither blackboard, organ, maps, nor even any order of 
exercise, and was attempting to interest and fnstruct a 
hundred and fifty little ones, with no definite idea in her 
mind of what she should do next. The teacher was a 
failure, the school of necessity was poorly conducted, 
and yet it was in one of our most successful and wealthy 
Sunday-schools of the city. How much more could have 
been aecomplished if the authorities had furnished the 
teacher with all things needed, and paid for either a 
printed or stenciled program! I have been using printed 


‘ programs for over ten years, and have used a new form 


every year. In beginning a new program, I do not teach 
all the exercises and songs at once. Sometimes it will 
‘be six months oefore we thoroughly know all the exer- 
cises. By this method the program is ever new and 


_fregh, Sometimes we will recite a hymn for several 


Sundays before we learn the tune. This gives variety. 
Sometimes we rise during prayer, at other times we sit. 
I always aim to have notices and miscellaneous exercises 
come before the lesson. I want the children to have 
the last thoughts from God’s Word. Do not distribute 
the papers just after the lesson, and then scold the schol- 
ars for making a noise with them. Time should never 
be taken during the exercises to collect pennies. Let 
that be done at the beginning of the session. I once 
visited a class having a session of only forty minutes, 
ten of which were spent in marching to a table and 
depositing a penny on the gun of an iron hunter, who 
shot it into a tree. This was fun for the children, but a 
sad waste of time, 
. Philadelphia. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PUN-CHEE. 
BY JESS. 


Pun-chee was the name of the queerest little girl most 
of our readers have ever seen. She was young,—only 
eight, and not very large for her age. Her hair was 
black and straight,—‘ straight as a string,” the boys 
used to say; and I am sure I have seen strings that came 
nearer to curling.than did Pun-chee’s hair. 

Sometimes the teacher at the mission braided Pun- 
chee’s hair; and at such times we were all pleased, for 
braids were far more becoming to her than loose hair. 

Pun-chee’s face was very dark, even copper-colored, 
and her cheek-bones were high and ugly; for Pun-chee 
was an Indian girl. But beneath the cheek-bones were 
two little red spots; and when she laughed, show- 
ing two rows of white teeth and a dimple,—yes, a real 
dimple!—one felt she looked very much like other 
children, 

Pun-chee had not always lived at the mission, nor in 
a house of any kind. Not long since, she had lived with 
her father and mother in a tent on the banks of the 
Canadian river. Then it was that Pun-chee was an 
Indian, indeed! 

Her smooth black braids, that now hung to the bottom 
of her chubby waist, had never been combed. Once, so 
long ago Pun-chee could hardly remember, her mother 
had smoothed out her hair with her fingers, and rolled 
it in a round, hard roll, and covered it over with a strip 
of beaded cloth; and that was the way it stayed until the 
mission teacher found her. 

Her clothing consisted, at that time, of a bright-fig- 
ured cotton skirt, made very long and very narrow. This 
same skirt had been Pun-chee’s especial pride. Her 
father had bought it of some white men, who traveled 
about in a covered wagon. 

*The waist to Pun-chee’s dress was still odder than the 
skirt. It was verily a “shirt” waist. Green ribbon was 
stitched around the bottom, and up the sides, and fastened 
in little rosettes at the corners, 

Pun-chee had been very fond of these rosettes, and had 
spent a great deal of time playing with them. 

Pun-chee’s wardrobe contained another article, at this 
time, that deserves our attention. It was a bright new 
red blanket with a black border. It was a very small 
blanket,—just big enough for Pun-chee. When she 
rolled herself into a little brown roll, with the blanket 
tucked in tightly about her and over her head, she looked 
funny indeed. 

This was the way Pun-chee was sitting beside her 
father’s camp-fire, when the missionary people found her. 
t " As useless as a little daughter appears in the eyes of a 
heathen father, Pun-chee’s father was not willing to part 
with her, Many were the inducements offered by the 
missionaries, but to no purpose, until, at last, to the sur- 
prise of the missionary as well as her father, Pan-chee 
warited to go, when the matter was settled. . 

And so it came about that Pun-chee went to live atthe 
mission, with sixty other little people, some older, and a 
few younger, than herself. 

Pun-chee was very muclr bewildered when she first 
enteredahe mission: She had never been in a house 
before; for settlers were scarce in the Indian Territory 
at that time. 

She looked at the board floor in a comical way, and at 
first refused to walk on it. "She did not like to be sur- 
rounded by walls, either, but rather preferred the sunlight 
and the open air, 

Sometimes, when uncommonly frightened, Pun-chee 
would hide under the table, or behind the doors; and the 
missionary would have a difficult task to coax her out. 





But that was some time ago; and when Pun-chee had 
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been at the mission six months, she could read and spell 
words of three letters, and help in a great many ways 
about the house. 

Pun-chee had never heard about “ right” and “wrong,” 
nor about loving one another. She had always done 
things betause she wanted to, or because she was afraid 
to do any other way; but never because it might grieve, 
or create love. 

When the teacher at the mission told Pun-chee of 
God, who made the world, the trees that bordered the 
stream where her father’s tent was pitched, the stream 
itself, and even the starry heavens above,—and that he 
loved little Pun-chee and every other little girl, whether 
black or white,—her amazement seemed boundless, She 
laughed and cried by turns; but, growing weary, she set- 
tled herself in the teacher’s lap and wassoon sound asleep, 

The next morning Pun-chee was gone, Her little 
calico dress that the mission teacher had made her was 
hung up in its place, and the scant cotton one had been 
taken down in its stead. 

In vain did the teacher and pupils search for Pan-chee, 
She was not in the barn nor straw-stack. She was notin 
the corral with the horses,—a favorite haunt for Pun- 
chee,—nor anywhere else about the mission-grounds, 

Several days passed away, and sti]] Pun-chee did not’ 
come. A week had gone by, when the missionary had 
cause to pass by Pun-chee’s former home, and found her. 

She was seated on a log when the missionary ap- 
proached, and before her were. gathered father and 
mother, sisters and brothers. 

The odd little red blanket was gathered about herin 
trye Indian fashion, but her face wore an earnest expres+ 
sion which, as a savage, she had never known, 

It would seem that Pun-chee was delivering an address ; 
but her speech was so rapid that the missionary could 
not understand. What Pun-chee said we may never 
know, but the effect of her words will last forever. 

Pun-chee was willing, even anxious, to return with her 
teacher, but one feeling kept her back. It took some 
time for the missionary to understand what Pun-chee 
wished to tell her, but at last it was made plain: Pun- 
chee wanted her father and mother to go too. 

And so it was that Big Thunder and Weeping Willow 
—for these were the names of Pun-chee’s parents—went 
to live at the mission, and with them their three other 
children, 

Weeping Willow soon learned to cook, and Big Thunder 
cared for the horses, and occasionally added a venison to 
the mission larder. Pun-chee’s brothers and sisters en-. 
tered the school with herself, and received the same pure 
and loving instruction. 

A few months since, I received an especial invitation 
to visit the mission. A little Indian boy brought the 
note, riding Pun-chee’s own pony to deliver it. There 
was no explanation as to why I was to come on this 
especial day, but I knew the missionary had a reason, 
and a good one, else I would not have been sent for. 

It was about ten, on the Sunday morning following, 
that I reached the door of the mission, 

At first, all was very quiet within; then they com- 
menced singing “ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” All 
the voices joined in this, for it was a familiar hymn, I 
could readily distinguish a few of them. 

During the next quiet, I entered the room, Then it 
was that I knew why I had been sent for, 

Before the altar stood Pun-chee. Her little black 
braids were plaited neatly, and tied with a white ribbon, 
and she wore a plain white dress, Behind her, yet very 
closely, stood Big Thunder and Weeping Willow, and 
beside them their three other children, 

IT had witnessed many baptisms, and heard many con- 
fessions, but this seemed more effective than they all, 

A child, a heathen and a savage, who had thus early 
in life brought five souls to the Saviour, seemed truly 
wonderful. 

I gazed into her little brown face, and thought her 
truly beautiful. 

Just at this moment a friend, a child of her tribe and 
people, stepped forward, and placed in her hand a bouquet 
of the wild roses so abundant about the mission, 

As the clear bright water touched her little brown 
forehead and trickled down to mingle with her tears, 
and as the missionary repeated low and soft the words, 
“ Rose, I now baptize thee,” I felt how many such roses 
there were that only needed a gentle hand to nourish 
them, and they would bloom into heavenly beauty. 

So our little Pun-ehee was called Rose. 

Do any of our little people think there is nothing chil- 
dren can do for Jesus? Ask little Pun-chee, or Rose, of 
Riverbed Mission. ~ ’ 

Pomona, Cal. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 


1 January 6.—The Forerunner A Lake 1 :5-17 
2. January 12.—The Song of Mary... bo ..Luke 1 : 46-55 
3. January 19.—The Song of Zacharias. bes eee "jake 1: 67-80 
4. January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus. Luke 2 : 8-20 
6. Fewroary 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple 
6, February 9.—Childhood and Youth of Jesus... 
9. February 16.—The Ministry of John......:........... 
8, February 21.—The Temptation of Jesus 
~ 9 March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth 

- 0, March 9.—The Great Physician was 
ii, March 16.—The Draught of Fishes................0000 esses 

32. March 23.—Christ Forgiving Sin 

* 1%. March 90.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal, 6: 1-10; or, Mission- 

>. jary Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 


A 








--ee Lake 3 : 7-22 
Luke 4 : 1-13 
Luke 4. 16-32 
- Laake 4: 38-44 
sevens LAO § ¢ 1-11 

Luke 6 : 17-26 
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"LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, JANUARY 19, 1890. 
Titte: THE SONG OF ZACHARIAS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 1 : 67-80. Memory verses, 76-79.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

67 And his father Zach-a-ri’as | 67 And his father Zacharias was 
was filled with the Holy Ghost,| filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
en prophesied, saying, | prophesied, saying, 

4.68 Blessed be the Lord God of 68 Blessed be the Lord, the God 
yi tne for he hath visited and | of Israel; 

_ Pedeemed his people, For he hath visited and 

‘69 And hath raised up a horn of wrought redemption for 
“salvation for usin the house of his his people, 

*pervant Da’vid; And hath raised up a horn 
, 70 As he spake by the mouth of | of salvation for us 
his holy prophets, which have In the house of hisservant 





~ been since the world began : David 
71 That we should be saved | 70 (As he spake bythe mouth 
‘from our enemies, and from the | of his holy prophets which 
‘band of all that hate us; have been since the world 
72 To perform the mercy rem | began), 


- tsed to our fathers, and to remem- | 71 Salvation from our ene- 





‘ber his holy covenant ; mies, and from the hand | | 
78 The oath which he sware to | of all that hate us; 
- Our fether A’bra-ham, 72 Toshew mercy towards our 
74 That he would grant unto us, fathers, 
that we, being delivered out of And to remember his holy 
‘the hand of our enemies, might covenant ; 
- serve him without fear, 738 The oath which he sware 
, 7% Tn holiness and righteousness unto Abraham our father, 
- before him, allthedaysofourlife.|74 To grant unto us that.we 
76 And thou, child, shalt be being delivered out of the 
@alled the prophet of the Highest : hand of our enemies 
“fer thou shalt go before the face Should serve him without 
_, @f the Lord to prepare his ways; fear, 
. . 97 To give knowledge of salya-|75 In holiness and righteous- 
* thon unto his people by the remis- ness before him all our 
“gion of their sins, days. 
. 98° Through the tender mercy |76 Yea and thou, child, shalt 
. of our God; whereby the day- be called the prophet of 
spring from on high hath visited the Most High : 
Us, For thou shalt go before the 
‘> 99 To give light to them that face of the Lord to make 
‘sit. In darkness and in the shadow ready his ways; 
, of death, to guide our feet into| 77 To.give knowledge of sal- 
the way of peace. . vation unto his people 
8) And the child grew, and In the remission of theirsins, 
* waxed strong in spirit, and was|78 Because of the ' tender 
Din the deserts till the day of his mercy of our God, 
shewing unto Is’ra-el. *Whereby the dayspring 
; from on high *shall visit us, 
79 To shine upon them that 


sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death ; 

To guide our feet into the 
way of peace. 

80 And the child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit, and was 

in the deserts till the day of his 
shewing unto Israel. 

$ Many ancient authorities read 


rit” for “ Holy 
’ for “since the 





-..-4Or, heart of mercy %Or, Wherein 
hath visited us. 4 subnet Hot 
merican Revisers would su tute “ Holy 8 
anes an verse 67,“ who” for “ which” and “ of ol 
~ world began” in verse 70. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


**Gonpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2: 14. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 
1. AS WROUGHT OUT BY THE FATHER, 
|. People Redeemed: 


He hath... wrought redemption for his people (68). 
He hath sent redem b gabon le (Psa. 111 : 9). 
Christ redeemed us eurse of t e law (Gal, 3: 13). 


That he might redeem us y oerg iniquity (Titus 2 : 14). 
And didst purchase unto God with thy blood men (Rev. 6 : 9). 


Wi. Salvation Secured: 

He... hath raised up a horn of emer i (68, 69). 
Mine horn'ts exalted in the Lord (1 Sam. 2 

My shield, and the horn of my salvation oe Sain, 5} 3). 
In my name shall his horn be exalted (Psa. 

There will | make the horn of David to pea a. ‘is2 : 17). 


lit. Promises Fulfilled q 

As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets (70). 
God is not a man, that he should lie (Num. 23 : > 

There failed not aught : . all came to (Josh, 


There hath not failed one word of all his good mie a ‘Rings 8 : 56). 
God, who cannot lie (Titus 1 ; 2), 


1. “Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost." (1) The deyout 
priest 1 bg Soo divine Spirit; (8) The prophetic endowment. 
d and wrought redemption for his people.” 
a OF Sehovah's people; (2) Jehovah's visitations ; (3) Jehovah's 
deeds , (4) Jehovah's redemption. 
And hath raised up a born of salvation for us.’ ") Jehovah 
at work ; (2) Salvation secured ; (3) Humanity biesed 


3. 


II,'AS EXPERIENCED BY THE REDEEMED, 


1. Saved from Enemies: 

Salvation from our enemies (71). 

Thine enemies shall submit Senivenn ery thee (Deut. 33 : 29). 
They shall rile over their oppressors 2). 

The last yom | that shall be Mipolianed is death (1 Cor, 15 : 26). 
Resist the devil, and he will fiee from you (Jas. 4 : 7). 


il. Encircied with Mercy : 

To shew mercy (72), 

Mercy shall compass him about (Pek. $2 : 10). 

He hath remembered his mercy (Psa. 98 : Poe 

I will surely have mercy upon him (Jer. 31 : 

God, g rich in mercy, . . . quickened us feph, 2:4, 5). 


I. Serving Without Fear : 

That we... should serve him without fear (74). 

Fear neh little flock (Luke 12: * 

Ye received not the spirit of bon age again 5 PY oe (Rom, 8 : 15). 
God gave us not a spirit of fearfulness (2 Tim. 1 : 7). 

Perfect love casteth out fear (1 John 4 : 18). 

1, “Salvation from our enemies.” (1) Man’s many enemies; (2) 


Man’s complete salvation.—(1) Antagonism ; (2) Suffering ; 3) 
Salvation. 


2. “That we... should serve him without fear.” (1) Service from 
man; @) Service to God; (3) Service without fear. 
3. “ - bol ness... before him all our days.”’ 


(1) Serving before 
(3) Serving to the end. 


Ill, AS SET FORTH BY HIS HERALD. 


|. He is the Most High : 

Thou, ... the prophet of the Most High (76). 

His name shall be, , . . Mighty God, Everlasting Father (Isa. 9 : 6). 
They shall call his name Immanuel ; . God with us (Matt-“1 : 28). 
The Word was God. he Word became flesh (John 1; 1, 14), 

My Lord and my God Gone 20 : 28). 


il. He is the Dayspring: 
The dayspring from on high shall visit us (78). 


F pace shall 7 = a ae out of Jacob pies. oy is, 9 9; :2. 
e people n darkness have seen & great t (Isa. 
Unto you. - Shall the sun of righteousness arise (Mal 

lam the light of the world (John 8 ; 12). 


Il. He is the Guide: 
To guide our feet (79). 
He will be our gaits even unto death (Psa. 48 : 14). 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel (Psa. 73 : 24). 
The Lord shall guide thee continually (Isa, 58 : 11). 
aa art the guide of my youth (Jer. 3 ; 4). 
“To make ready his ways.”” (1) The coming king ; (2) The un- 
" prepa pared ways; (8) The appointed | pioneer. 
2. “To give knowledge of salvation.’ (1) A benighted world ; (2) 
An gatigetening messenger. 


; (2) Serving in holiness ; 


8. “The dayspring from on high shall visit us.” (1) Spiritual 
darkness; (2) Spiritual dawn.—(1) Prevailing darkness; (2) 
Coming day. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST IN PROPHECY. 


The seed of the woman (Gen. 3:15; Gal. 4 : 4). 
The seed of Abraham (Gent 17:7; 22:18; Gal. 3 : 16), 
The seed of David (Psa. 132: 11 ; Acts 18 : 28), 

The Son of God (Psa. 2:7; Luke 1 : 32, 35). 

Called Immanuel (Isa. 7 : 14 ; Matt. 1 : 22, 23). 
Preceded by a herald (Isa. 40: 3; Matt. 3:1, 3). 

A zealous worker (Psa. 69 : 9; John 2: 17). 

A lowly one (Isa. 42 : 2; Matt. 12 : 15, 16, 19). 
His death (Isa. 53 : 12 ; Matt. 27 : 50). 

His dominion (Psa. 72:8; Dan. 7:14; Phil. 2 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Mary returns to Nazareth, from 
her visit to Elisabeth, apparently before the birth of John., 
Probably the dream ‘of Joseph (Mott, 1: 18-24)’ occurred 
shortly after Mary’s return. When John the Baptist was 
born, there was great joy in the household. It was customary 
among the Jews to name male children at their circumgsion, 
and female children when they were weaned. On the eighth 
day, therefore, when the child was to be circumcised, it was 


: 9, 11). 








“ * Lesson Topic: The Saviout’s Glories Foretold. 


7 1, As Wrought Out by the Father, vs. 67-70. 
” Lesson OUTLINE: 
‘ 3. As Set Forth by His Herald, vs. 76-80. 


Gouprs Text: Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to | 
_prepare his ways.—Luke 1 : 76. 


- Datry Home Reaprnes: 

M.—Luke 1 : 67-80. The song of Zacharias. . 
T.—Isa. 32 : 1-8. - Mersiah’s glories foretold. 
W.—Isa. 35: 1-10. Messiah’s glories foretold. 
T,.—Isa. 40: 1-11. Messiah’s glories foretold. 
F.—Isa. 42 : 1-16. - Messiah’s glories foretold. 
$.—Isa. 58 : 1-12; Messiah's glories foretold. 
$.—Isa. 55: 1-18. Messiah’s glories foretold. 


2. As Experienced by the Redeemed,vs.71-75. | 


proposed to name him, after his father; Zacharias. But his 
| mother said, “He shall be called John.” Zacharias so 
directed in writing, and immediately his speech was restored. 
| All this occasioned great wonder in that region. 
Prace.—The same as before, at the home of Zacharias. 
Time.—Probably, though not certainly, on the day when 
the child was named. The birth of John must be fixed six 
months before that of Jesus. The traditional date is June 
24. The eighth day would be July 1. The year, according 
to the chronology followed here, was 749 (year of Rome) or 
B.C. 5. 
Persons.—Probably Zacharias, Elisabeth, and the listen- 
ing company in their house, assembled to name the child. 


— 


pe Re gi pa CP Rah 
The “ Benedictus,” like the “ ” of Mary, is s0 
called from the first word with which the song of Zacharias 
begins in Jerome’s Latin version of the Scriptures. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHY. 


Verse 67.—And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and prophesied, saying: After giving the psalm of 
Mary, the writer of the Gospel carries forward the story of 
John through the remainder of the chapter. He mentions 
the birth and circumcision of the child (vs. 57-59), and then 
records the circumstances connected with naming him,and 
the astonishment of the people at what happened to Zacharias 
in the recovery of his speech and at all the wonderful things 
which had occurred, The song or psalm uttered by Zacharias, 
which is the subject of the lesson for this week, now follows. 
It would seem probable that the utterance of this psalm was 
connected with the act of giving the name “John” to tlie 
child, . We may observe that, in verses 63 and 64, the evan- 
gelist says: “And he. asked for a writing tablet, and wrote, 
saying, His name is John. And they marveled all.. And 
his mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue looved, 
and he spake, blessing God.” The words “was filled. with 
the Holy Ghost, and prophesied,” imply that Zacharias 
received a special influence or inspiration of the Spirit at 
this time, which moved him to the prophetic utterance. 
Such inspiration was the characteristic feature of the pro- 
phetic gift as it is spoken of in the New Testament... The 
prophet might«speak of the future, or he might not, -But 
he always spoke under the power of a special inspiration, 
Zacharias had, at this time, the prophetic gift. 

Verses 68-70.—Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel; For 
he hath visited and wrought redemption for his people, And hath 
raised up a horn of salvation for us In the house of his servant 
Dawid (As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets which have 
been since the world began): The doxology here is similar to 
those which we find in the Psalms and other parts of the Old 
Testament, the verbal adjective with which it opens in the 
Greek being specially applied to the Divine Being. The words 
“the Lord” represent one word in the original [x(p.¢), which 
stands without an article, and is used as a proper name,—“Jeho- 
vah,” the God of Israel. The ground on which the praise-is 
given is the fact that God has visited his people. etc. The birth 
of John the Baptist is a wonderful indication of the presence of 
Ged. in the acoomplishment of his: eracious purpose and nthe 
fulfilment of his covenant.—Hath visited: That ‘is; witha 
view to “aid, help, bless.” This verb is kindred, in this use 
of it, to the verb rendered “hath looked upon” in verse.48 
of this.chapter. This verb “visited” is preparatory. to, and 
finds the development of its meaning in, the expressions which 
follow. The visiting was manifested in, and it was for the 
purpose of, working redemption, etc. To the mind-of Zacha-' 
rias, as he spoke these words, the idea of political redemp- 
tion, with which moral redemption was connected, was, no 
doubt, present. He had not yet entered into the fulness of 
the true thought of the Messianic kingdom. But he was a 
righteous than before God (v. 6), and righteousness ‘was for 
him the great characteristic of the kingdom, and the great 
thing to be accomplished in it and by it.—Hath raised up a 
horn of salvation for us: That is, hath raised np, or caused’ to 
appear, a strong deliverer,—the horn being a figure, used by 
the Hebrew writers, to denote strength, as the horns of ani- 
mals like the bull, etc., are a powerful means of defense.. The 
reference is to the Messiah, or to the deliverance which .he 
brings.—Jn the house of his servant David: “The house” here 
is, as often elsewhere, equivalent to “the family.” This 
phrase may indicate that Zacharias recognized the fact, which 
his wife Elisabeth had learned, that the Messiah waa to be 
born of Mary, and that Mary was a descendant of David. 
The words “as he spake,” etc. of verse 70, connect the 
reference to the events, which fulfilled the prophecies, with 
the prophetic statements themselves that are found in the 
Old Testament. This verse is properly enclosed in a paren- 
thesis by the Revisers, the thought moving on directly from 
verse 69 to verse 71. The last words of verse 70 are not to 
be understood literally, but as used of indefinite past time,— 
the holy, old-time prophets, 

Verses 71-75.—Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand 
of all that hate us; To shew mercy towards our fathers, and to 
remember his holy ewenant ; The oath which he sware unto Abra- 
ham our father, T grant unto us that we being delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies Should serve him without fear, In holiness and. 
righteousness before him all our days: The word “salvation” of 
verse 71 answers to the same word in verse 69, and serves, 
with the words which are added to it, to explain the thought 
introduced in the former verse. The Authorized Version 
presents the expression in the form “that we should be 
saved,” etc., as if the clause set forth the end in view of what 
is declared. in verse 69.. But this is not the exact form of 
the writer’s thought. The end in view appears in verse 72. 
“Our enemies and -all that hate us” designate all those, 
especially Gentile rulers and oppressors, from whom the 








Inctpents.—The old spirit of propheey comes upon the 


pious Jews especially dite deliverance, and fromm whom 
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they hoped to be freed when the Messianic kingdom should 
appear.—To shew mercy towards our fathers: This was the aim 
or purpose of God in raising up the horn of salvation for us. 
The covenant was made and the promises were given to the 
fahers{ In fulfilling them to the descendants the covenant 
was remembered, and mercy was showed to those of the 
former times who had hoped for the realization of the bless- 
ing, but had not seen it in theirownday. The things which 
the fathers pray for are realized by the children, and the 
divinely given good comés, in a sense, to both alike.—The 
outh: This word is connected closely with the word “cove- 
nant” which precedes, and takes it up anew, as it were, in an 
explanatory way. It is possible, however, to understand it 
as a second objective word after the verb “to remember.” 
The verb “ to grant” (v. 74) denotes the purpose of giving 
“the oath. The words “ being delivered” may be regarded as 
antecedent in thought to the words “serve without fear.” 
“ Perfect worship,” says Godet, “requires ontward security.” 
— In holiness and righteousness: Holiness, says Meyer, is the 
Divine consecration and inner truth of righteousness, so that 
the latter without the former would be only external or seem- 
ing. The general distinction between the two words seenis 
to be, that the former is used especially with reference to our 
relations towards God, while’ the latter has reference to our 
relations towards men. Quite probably in the present case 
‘the latter word is used in the more comprehensive sense, as 
covering all relations, while the former gives that prominence 
and emphasis to the pious relation and feeling towards God 
which the context specially suggests. Godet says, with 
reference to verses 71-75: “ We find here in all its purity 
the ideal salvation as it is described in the Old Testament 
and as the son of Zacharias himself understood it to the very 
last. Its leading feature is the indissoluble union of the two 
deliverances, the religious and the political. It was a glorious 
theocracy founded on national holiness.” 

Verses 76-79.— Yea and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet 
of the Mest High: For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
make ready his ways; To give knowledge of salvation unto his 





’ 
people In the remission of their sins, Because of the tender mercy 
of our God, Whereby the dayspring from on high shall visit us, To 
: shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; To 
’ guide our feet into the way of peace: At the beginning of these 
- verses, the words of Zacharias turn from the great work of 
: mercy and blessing which God is accomplishing, and is to 
L accomplish, for his people, to the part which his own child 
f is to have in it. This child is to be the forerunner, the one 
» owhods touprepare the way. .The verb. “to .make ready” 
4 denotes the end in view of the going “ before the face of the 
e Lord,” and the words “to give knowledge of salvation” set 
3 ‘forth the final end of the whole preceding statement, includ- 
i “ing the “going before,” etc., and “the preparing the ways.” 
h —In the remission of their sins: This ph is to be connected 
e with “salvation,”—the salvation moves.in the sphere of, and 
=" has its real existence in, the forgiveness of sins. The clause 
= beginning with “ because of” (v.78) is to be connected im- 
) mediately with “ forgiveness.” The forgiveness is because of 
if God’s mercy.”— Whereby: Referring to “tender mercy,”— 
a by means or by virtue of which. This word should perhaps 
ir be “wherein,” in the sphere of which. The word “dayspring” 
it strictly means the “rising” of a star or the sun. The sun- 
a rising is what is probably in the speaker’s thought. Under 
ts) - this figure the coming of the Messiah is pictured. 
y Verse 80.,—And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
i- and was in the deserts till the day of his shewing un‘o Israel: The 
ie growth of the child in body agd mind is here briefly pre- 
1€ _° sented. The desert is that of Judea, and here he remained 
re until the day of his showing unto Israel; that is, the day of 
is his public announcement of himself to the people as the fore- 
oh runner of the Messiah. 
be Yale University. 
d. 
. THE LESSON STORY. 
he BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
™ For more than three-quarters of a year after the vision in 
= the temple Zacharias had been dumb, but the time of his 
fo regaining speech came at last. The eighth day after the 
Pe birth of his son, the future herald of our Lord, it was required 
that he should be dedicated to God by the rite of circum- 
nd cision, which was the special mark of his race as the chosen 
to people. To give every man-child “a portion in Israel,” and 
ial set him formally apart from the heathen around, by this 
a sacred token, was a duty which no Jewish parent would on 


: any account neglect. “On the eighth day,” says the Book of 
Jubilees, “shalt thou circumcise thy boy, for on that day 


bs) were Abraham and the people of his house circumcised. 
ght And no one may dare to change the day, nor go a day beyond 
ion the eight days; for it is an everlasting law, established and 
be graven on the tablets of heaven. And he who does it not 
hat belongs not to the children of the promise, but to the chil- 
|_of dren of destruction. Sons of Belial are they who do it not.” 
72. These strict requirements mark the feelings of Jews in regard 
eee, to this rite in the age of Christ; for the Book of Jubilees 
the * geems to have been Written only a short time before John’s 
Om 


day, and dates, in any case, from before the destruction of the 





temple.’ Friends had been invited to the ceremony, as was 
usual, and some one of the number had performed it; for it 
could be done by any Israelite, and even, if necessary, by a 
woman. And now came the moment, when the act was 
finished, for giving the baby its name. To call a child after 
its father, or after a relation, was the rule, and hence the 
company took for granted that the name would be Zacharias ; 
but Elisabeth broke in with the announcement that it must 
be John,—the father himself, in his deafness, hearing nothing 
of the friendly differences. Before deciding, however, ‘tirey 
felt it right to ask his pleasure, and “ made signs to him” that 
he should express his pleasnre. Handing him a writing- 
tablet, such as were then used for the purpose, to their 
amazement he wrote on it, “His name is John,”—the name 
given to the child by the angel in the vision. Forthwith 
the “sign” of silence and inability to speak, imposed by 
Gabriel for Zacharias’s having hesitated to believe the won- 
derful promise given him, passed away, as had been foretold, 
“and he spake, blessing God.” No wonder that “ fear came 
on all that dwelt round about them,” and that all these mat- 
ters were laid up in many hearts. But the effect on Zacha- 
rias himself, as was natural, was most marked; for, on the 
moment, his exaltation of soul and mental excitement, which 
are ascribed, in these higher aspects, to his being filled with 
the Holy Ghost, found utterance in a prophetic hymn, which 
has been preserved to us in the Gospels, That he should 
thus pourforth hisuncontrolable emotion in rhythmic measures 
need not surprise us, since it is, apparently, an instinct with 
Orientals to express themselves, when under overpowering 
elevation of feelings, in this way.” 

His song has for its subject the great “redemption” of 
Israel,—“ his people,”—which is regarded as already wrought, 
though Christ was not vet born, the birth of his forerunner 
being viewed as the opening of the Messiah’s personal advent, 
The “redemption” expected is, first, that which every Jew 
burned, in that age, to see effected,—* Salvation from their 
(national) enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us,” 
But this is longed for in Zacharias’s case, that the nation, thus 
set up again in freedom and independence in their own land, 
where alone they could ia the fullest sense worship God, in 
the temple which was his peculiar dwelling-place among 
men, might be able to “serve him without fear, in holiness 
and righteousness, before him all theirdays.” Twice over we 
have the deep Jewish yearning that he might come who 
“should grant that his people” should be thus “ delivered 
out of the hands of their enemies,’—a peculiarity which 
shows how intense the disappointment must have been when 
Christ absolutely refused to take part in political movements, 
and proclaimed a kingdom which was not of this world, but 
in the heart and life of his people only. Men like Zacharias 
felt, as his song shows, that the political redemption of his 
race depended on their religious reformation; that, in fact, it 
was only righteousness that could, under any circumstances, 
exalt them to liberty and glory. By a metaphor familiar to 
Israel, the exceeding difficulty of the work thus to be carried 
out is implied in the description of the deliverer as a “horn 
of salvation” or deliverance, the figure being taken from the 
irresistible force of the horns in powerful animals, like the 
bull, their push being taken as a symbol of overmastering 
strength, so that the phrase is equivalent, in this instance, to 
“a mighty deliverer.” That such a Saviour would come, 
we are told, had been the burden of prophecy from the 
earliest times,—spoken of in poetical language as “since the 
world began.” Through this great deliverer, Zacharias goes 
on to say, God had designed to show compassion on the 
fathers or the race, his servants, who had, in their day, been 
sorely troubled by the apostasy of Israel, and by their multi- 
plied sins; and this compassion he now displayed by fulfiling 
his holy covenant, confirmed by “the oath which he sware 
unto Abraham our father,” its object being to secure for them 
the means of serving him without fear, in huliness and right- 
eousness, all their days, 

Zacharias next turned to the child itself, his new-born 
son, and apostrophized it in its helplessness, “ Yea,” cried 
he, “and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet—or ar- 
nouncer, as we might say—of the Most High; for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to make ready his ways, as 
befits a prophet, by giving them knowledge of the salvation 
which God, in his tender mercy, has prepared through the 
Messiah for all those—his people—who shall recognize and 
receive it; and for this recognition of it shalt thon, O child, 
make them ready.” “In this salvation,” he continues, “we 
may see the rising of the san, which has been sent to shine 
upon them who, in their neglect of God, and ignorance and 
sin, may be said to sit in darkness, ay, even in the shadow 
of death,—the deepest darkness of all.” They sit indeed in 
the darkness which surrounds death, as themselves dead, and 
can hope for true life, the light of the soul, only from Him 
who is coming. He it is who shall lead our feet into the 


siah as “the Lord ;” that is, God himself,—jnst as was pre- 
dicted in Malachi, “ Behold, I will send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE MORNING HYMN OF THE GOSPEL, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Zacharias was dumb when he disbelieved. His lips were 
opened when he believed. He is the last of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets,' and, as standing nearest to the Messiah, his 
song takes up the echoes of all the past, and melts them into 
a new outpouring of exultant hope. The strain is more im- 


enemies,” but rises above the mere patriotic glow into a more 
spiritual region, The complete subordination of the personal 
element is very remarkable, as shown by the slight and almost 
parenthetical reference to John, The father is forgotten in 
the devout Israelite. We may take the song as divided into 
three portions: The first (vs. 68-75) celebrating the coming 
of Messiah, with special reference to its effect in freeing Israel 
from its foes; the second (vs. 76,77), the highly dramatic 
address to his unconscious “child;” the third (vs. 78, 79) 
returns to the absorbing thought of the Messiah, but now 
touches on higher aspects of his coming as the light to all 
who sit in darkness. 

1. If we remember that four hundred dreary years, for the 
most part of which Israel had been groaning under a foreign 
yoke, had passed since the last of the prophets, and that dur- 
ing all that time devout eyes had looked wearily for the 
promised Messiah, we shall be able to form some faint con- 
ception of the surprise and rapture which filled Zacharias’s 
spirit, and leaps in his hymn at the thought that now, at 
last, the hour had struck, and that the child would soon be 
born who was to fulfil the Divine promises and satisfy faint- 
ing hopes, No wonder that its first words are a burst of 
blessing of “ the God of Israel.” The best expression of joy, 
when long-cherished desires are at last on the eve of accom- 
plishment, is thanks to God. How short the time of waiting 
seems when it is past, and how needless the impatience which 
marred the waiting! Zacharias speaks of the fact as already 
realized. He must have known that the incarnation was 
accomplished; for we can scarcely suppose that the emphatic 
tenses “hath visited, hath redeemed, hath raised” are pro- 
phetic, and merely imply the certainty of a future event. 
He must have known, too, Mary’s royal descent; for he 
speaks of “the house of David.” 

“A horn” of salvation is an emblem taken from animals, and 
implies strength. Here it recalls several prophecies, and, as a 
designation of the Messiah, shadows forth his conquering might, 
all to be used for deliverance to his people. The vision before 
Zacharias is that of a victor king of Davidic race, long foretold 
by prophets, who will set Israel free from its foreign oppréss- 
ors, whether Roman or Idumean, and in whom God himself 
“visits and redeems his people.” There are two kinds of 
Divine visitations,—one for mercy and one for judgment. 
What an unconscious witness it is of men’s evil consciences 
that the use of the phrase has almost exclusively settled down 
upon the latter meaning! In verses 71-75, the idea of the 
Messianic salvation is expanded and raised. The word 
“salvation” is best construed, as in the Revised Version, as 
in apposition with and explanatory of “horn of salvation.” 
This salvation has issues, which may also be regarded as 
God’s purposes in sending it. These are threefold: First, to 
show mercy to the dead fathers of the race. That is a strik- 
ing idea, and pictures the departed as, in their solemn rest, 
sharing in the joy of Messiah’s coming, and perhaps in the 
blessings which he brings. We may not too closely press 
the phrase, but it is more than poetry or imagination. The 
next issue is God’s remembrance of his promise, or, in other 
words, his fulfilment of these. The last is that the nation, 
being set free, should serve God. The external deliverance 
was in the eyes of devout men like Zacharias as precious as a 
means to an end. Political freedom was needful for God's 
service, and was valuable mainly as leading to that. The 
hymn rises far above the mere impatience of a foreign yoke. 
“ Freedom to worship God,” and God worshiped by a ransomed 
nation, is Zacharias’s ideal of the Messianic times, 

Note his ase of the word for priestly “service.” He, a priest, 
has not forgotten that by original constitution al] Israel was a 
nation of priests; and he looks forward to the fulfilment at last 
of the ideal which sosoon became impracticable, and possibly 
to the abrogation of his own order in the universal priest- 
hood. He knew not what deep truths he sung. The end of 
Christ’s coming, and of the deliverance which he works for 
us from the hand of our enemies, cannot be better stated than 
in these words, We are redeemed that we may be priests 





way of peace,—the peace of the spirit at rest in God. 
Tt is to be noted that Zacharias speaks of the coming Mes- 


1 Ewald thinks it dates from about the birth of Christ. 
ascribes it to the first century before Christ. 


Dillmann 





2 Ewald divides the song into four verses of three members, or 
* parallels,”’ each. 


ness and righteousness,” in consecration to God and discharge 





1 Note.—In the strictest sense, John the Baptist was a prophet of 

the Old dispensation, even though he came to usher in the New. 

| (See Matt. 11:9-11.) Im the same sense, Zacharias was the last 

prophet of the Old dispensation, before the coming of bis son to 
| link the Old with the New.—Tue Epitos. 


passioned than Mary’s, and throbs with triumph over “ our ° 
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of all obligations; and it is to be no interrupted or oceasional 
service, like Zacharias’s, which occupied but two short weeks 
in the year, and might never again lead him within the 
sanctuary, but isto fill ‘with reverent activity and thankful 
sacrifice all our days, However this hymn may have begun 
with the mere external conception of Messianic deliverance, 
it rises high above that here, and will still further soar beyond 
it. We may learn from this priest-prophet, who anticipated 
the wise men and brought his offerings to the unborn Christ, 
what Christian salvation is, and for what it is given ua. 

2. There is something very vivid and striking in the abrupt 
address to the infant, who lay, all unknowing, in his mother’s 
arms. The contrast between him as he was then, and the 
work which waited him, the paternal wonder and joy which 
yet can scarcely pause on the child, and hurries on to fancy 
him in the years to come, going herald-like before the face 
of the Lord, the profound prophetic insight into John’s work, 
gre all noteworthy, The Baptist did “prepare the way” by 
teaching that the true “salvation” was not to be found in 
mere deliverance fiom the Roman yoke, but “ in remission 
of sin.” He thus not only gave “knowledge of salvation,” 
in the sense that he announced the fact that it would be given, 
bot also in the sense that he clearly taught in what it con- 
sisted. John was no preacher of revolt, as the turbulent and 
impure patriots of the day would have liked him to be, but 
of repentance. His work was to awake the consciousness of 


erance from sin, the only yoke which really enslaves. Zacha- 
riasthe “ blumeless” saw what the true bondage of the nation 
was, and what the work both of the deliverer and of his 
herald must be. We need to be perpetually reminded of the 


us any good consists in getting rid, by pardon and by holi- 
neea, of the cords of our sins, 

8. The thoughts of the forerunner and his office melt into 
that of the Messianic blessings from which the singer cannot 
long turn away. In these closing words, we have the source, 
the essential nature, and the blessed results of the gift of 
Christ set forth in a noble figure, and freed from the national 
limitations of the earlier part of the hymn, All comes from 
the “bowels of mercy of our God,” as Zacharias, in accord- 
ance with Old Testament metaphor, speaks, allocating the 
seat of the emotions which we attribute to the heart, Con- 
ventional notions of delicacy think the Hebrew idea coarse, 
but the one allocation is just as delicate as the oiher. We 
can get no deeper down or further back into the secret springs 
of things than this,—that the root cause of all, and most 
especially of the mission of Christ, is the pitying love of 
God's heart, If we hold fast by that, the pain of the riddle 
of the world is past, and the riddle itself more than half 
solved, Jesus Christ is the greatest gift of that love, in 
Which all its tenderness and all its power are gathered up 
for our blessing. 

The coming of Messiah is likened to the bursting of sun- 
tise on a bewildered company, sitting huddled together in 
compulsory inaction in the dark, having lost their way, and 
afraid to move in the gloom. The blessed light shines, and 
they can see their road. There is music in that old word 
“dayapring,” which one would be loath to lose. The simple 
meaning of the original is “rising ;” and it is to be observed 
that the Septuagint uses the verb of the same form in Malachi 
4: 2, concerning the “rising” of “the sun of righteousness,” 
—a passage the context of which colors both Mury’s and Zacha- 
rias’s songs. All images of returning activity after night, and 
of the cheerful dawn, are wrapped as in germ in the name; 
and all thouglits of light as the emblem of purity, joy, and 
wisdom, are also hinted at. It would take many words to 
unfold all the sweetness compacted in the word; and it does 
take long. experience and familiarity with more than one 
kind of darkness to know all the consolation and power 
which are brought to us when that sunshine floods our souls. 
How picturesque and tragically true is that phrase, “them 
that sit in darkness and the shadow of death”! Of course, 

‘darkness’ is the emblem of ignorance, sin, and dreariness. 
It tells the doleful state of humanity apart from Christ, and 


how striking the representation that men “sit” in that dark- | 


ness. Like some benighted travelers in an unknown land, 
afraid to stir for fear of pitfalls, precipices, and foes, men 
without Christ are forced to inaction, because they are in the 
dark. Twe, there may be plenty of energy as to material 
well-being,—but what torpor of spirit! The wide fields of 
heathendom are the best expositions of the terrible truth of 
the word, where stagnation reigns supreme. 
The modern civilized world owes most of its activity to the 
influence of Christianity. The dayspring visits 
us that it may shine on us, and it shines that it may guide us 
into “the way of peace.” There can be no wider and more 
accurate description of the end of Christ’s mission than this, 
—that all his visitation and enlightenment are meant to lead 
us into the path where we shall find peace with God, and 
therefore with ourselves and with all mankind. The word 
* peace,” in the Old Testament, is used to include the sum of 
all that men require for their conscious well-being. We are 
at rest only when all our relations with God and the outer 





with itself, and supplied with appropriate objects. To know 
God for our friend, to have our being fixed on and satisfied 
in him, and so to be reconciled to all circumstances, and a 
friend of all men,—this is peace; and the path to such a 
blessed condition is shown us only by that Sun of Righteous- 
ness whom the loving heart of God has sent into the darkness 
and torpor of the benighted wanderers in the desert, The 
national reference has faded from the song, and, though it 
still speaks of “us” and “our,” we cannot doubt that Zacha- 
rias both saw more déeply into the salvation which Christ 
would bring than to limit it to breaking an earthly yoke, 
and deemed more worthily and widely of its sweep, than to 
confine it within narrower bounds than the whole extent of the 
dreary darkness which it came to banish from all the world, 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE CANTICLE OF THE HOLY GHOsT. 


What kind of songs does the Holy Ghost sing by Zacharias? 
I challenge all literary experts to find any loftier style of 
poetic speech, any greater breadth of idea, any more beauti- 
ful figure, than this ode abounds in, Call up the Tennysons, 
Lowells, and Brownings of our age, and ask them to equal 
this. They take their laurels off their brows, and put them 
on the singer of the time when the dayspring from on high 
dawned upon the darkened world. It is national, but broader 
than all nations, It hymns the constancy of promise, but it 
is the constancy of God. It has peans for a nation, but it is 
not to make them strong and all-conquering, but holy and 
righteous before God. Even this light was recognized asa 
dayspring only. Oh crepuscular glimmering! break into 
the full day to a world that sits in darkness and the shadow 
of death,—guide the feet of the yet warring peoples into the 
way of peace. 

The elements of the song are: 

1, Praise God for personally visiting and redeeming his 
people, even though only the forerunner has come. Those 
who wait till after the consummating resurrection is accom- 
plished, have likely gotten such habits of doubt that they do 
not believe it. 

2. Remember God's fidelity to his word since the world 
began (v.70). It is as applicable to missions to-day (Psa. 
2: 8) as to Israel since the time of Abram. 

8. That patriotism, love of country, is right (v.71). Country 
and church were one under the Jewish dispensation. Culti- 
vated Romans and wild Amalekites are alike as chaff when 
God’s tempests blow. 

4. The object of deliverance was to give “knowledge of 
salvation” and “the remission of sins” (v.77). This is the 
first utterance of this phrase in the gospel records, 

5. What a conception of the infinite God is given when he 
sings that all this is because of “the heart of mercy of our 
God!” (v. 78.) 

6. Missions need no other sanction or authority than verse 
79. The dayspring visits us to shine upon them that sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


His father (v. 67). There are men and women known in 
history chiefly by their relation to their children. They 
were godly men and women, men and women of ability and 
usefulness in their day, but their pre-eminent place in the 
world is as parents, This fact should be a stimulus and a 
source of hope to every parent. Whatever a father or a 
mother may have done or have failed to do up to the present 
hour, there is that child to be looked after; to be loved and 
cared for; to be trained and prayed over; to have faith in 
behalf of. In that child there may lie the hope and the joy 
of multitudes, and the hope and the joy of the parents as well. 
How this ought to nerve us and give us cheer, as we toil and, 
pray for the child of our hearts! That child may rise up to 
call us blessed, and for his sake all generations may call us 
blessed, It is for us to do our duty by our children. It may 
be for us to have a reward in them beyond all other rewards 
we have in and for our earthly course. 

As he spake by ... his... prophets which have been since the 
world bégan (v.70). God has never left men without some 
knowledge of his truth. Since the day when they first 
needed a revelation of his will, they have had it in one form 
or another. God inspired men to know him and to tell of 
him before the coming of his Son as the Saviour, and before 
the first page of his Bible was a written record. Whatever 
other excuse men will have to offer in the great day for their 
neglect of duty, or their disobedience of lew, not one of them 
can say that he never received any message from God, and 
that therefore he was always ignorant of the way of right. 
No human being will ever make the claim—when he is face 
to face with God—that “he always did just as well as he 
knew how.” The gospel of Jesus Christ is the fullest 











wotld are right, and when our inner being is harmonized 


revelation of God’s love and of God’s plan of salvation; 
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heard of Jesus are net without some revelation of God’s 
demands on them; so “they are without excuse” if they 
live in neglect of duty and in lack of faith, 
Delivered out of the hand of our enemies (v.74). Weal 
have enemies—more enemies than we can manage without 
help. Some of us have open enemies among men, We are 
hated by rivals or neighbors for one reason or another—or 
for no reason, Many of us are watched by those who would 
show their enmity if we gave them occasion, Moreover, 
there is no one of us but has enemies in his own habits, or 


appetites, or tastes, or tendencies. Most of us are fighting — 


our enemies all day long, and many times we have wakeful 
nights of worry over yesterday's battle, and its certain renewal 
when the new day comes, What a comfort it is to be sure 
of victory over all our enemies! To be delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies is not to be free from fighting them; 
but it is to be sure of victory over them. “Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Serve him without fear, There is such a thing as serving 

the Lord with fear, Itis, in fact, a very common thing among 
Christians. There are many servants of God who, “through 
fear,” are “all their lifetime subject to bondage,” They 
have no enjoyment in God’s service. Their service is at the 
best a slavish one—unworthy of them, and unworthy oftheir 
Master, It is the privilege of the believer in Jesus to “serve 
him withont fear;” to have that perfect love—that trustful, 
confiding affection—which casts out all fear from the heart. 
It is a good thing to be free from fear of defeat in the battle 
of life; from fear of failure in every right undertaking; from 
fear of consequences in the discharge of duty; from fear of 
death; from fear of condemnation. “Fear not,” says Jesus; 
“be not afraid.” 
’ To give knowledge of saivation (v.77). John the Baptist 
could not give salvation. Noman can do that, John’s best 
work was to give the knowledge of Christ's salvation. Any 
one of us can do that. Every one of us ought to do it, It 
was the highest honor of John, that he went before Jesus to 
give a knowledge of him, You and I can do a similar work 
in our sphere, and so share the honor which was accorded to 
John, There were those who would never have heard of 
Jesus but for John’s faithful preaching. He was sent of God 
to them, and he gave his message accordingly. There are 
those who will not know of Jesus as they ought to, except 
through your telling of him, -You are sent of God to give 
them the knowledge of his salvation, and to invite them to 
share its privileges. Are you faithfully bearing your message 
to them? 

The dayspring from on high shall visit us (v.78). The days 
spring is the dawn of «he day, The coming of Jesus Christ 
into the heart of the sinner is the dawn of the Christian day 
—not its fullest noontide splendor. The best things for the 
disciple of Jesus are in the disciple’s future; not in his 
present, far less in his past. He is not a whole believer if he 
does not believe this. It is not for the believer to sing, 
“Where is the blessedness I knew?” but rather “ Where is 
the blessedness I am going to know?” And this will be the 
case in all tie life-time of the growing saint, “The path of 
the righteous is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


There is no lesson story this week, but the teacher will do 
well to review the preceding story, so as to bring the dull 
scholar up to the words of Zacharias intelligently. Mary 
stayed with Elisabeth about three months, and then returned 
to her own house, In due time Elisabeth had ason. All 
her friends and relations congratulated her on the advent of 
the child. When the boy was eight days old, they gave him 
his name. All the relatives agreed that he ought to be 
called Zacharias, because that was his father’s name. But 
Elisabeth would not consent to this, So they began to argue 
with her about it. Butall in vain. She stuck to her opinion. 
They then appealed to Zacharias himself. Now, he had been 
as dumb as a stone, and apparently deaf also (v. 62), ever 
since the angel’s visit ; so they brought to him a writing-tablet 
and, making signs, asked him what he wanted the chil 
called. To their great astonishment, he at once wrote, “ His 
name is John.”/ So that settled the matter. At once the 
tongue of Zacharias was loosed, and he spoke out in praise to 
God, uttering the words of our lesson to-day. 

There is not much in the song of Zacharias that will 
interest the younger scholars in a school ; so I would suggest 
that after calling attention to any truths that the teacher 
may think important, he go back to the golden text, and 
make the remainder of the lesson a kind of exposition of that. 
The main idea there is that John was to prepare the way of 
the Lord. That which his father said he would do, he 
actually did as soon as the proper time came. And many 
were blessed because he did his duty in this regard. But 


before he prepared others, he was himself prepared for the _ 
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: Sat ot his life, His wilderness life prepared him for that 


fearless preaching of the truth to which our attention will be 


galled later on in our lessons. This will suggest the matter 


of our preparation for God's work. Call the attention of 
the class to the fact that much of the work of life consists 
in the preparation for duties that are in the future. Ask 
how many are in school, or else have been there. What do 
we go to school for? To prepare for usefulness in life. And 
‘as there are many callings in life, so there are many schools. 
The primary prepares us for the grammar. This fits us for 
the academy, and there, in turn, we prepare for college; 
while from college, even, we must go to the professional 
school to learn medicine, law, or theology, In the line of 
business, the apprentice is only preparing to be a master at 
his trade, and the clerk hopes by assiduous preparation to be 
@ partner in due time. 

In business there are many things that the wise man pre- 
pares for. He knows'that at times there will be stringency 
in the market, and he so shapes his business that he may 
meet that, and not be driven to the wall. Governments 
know that it is wise “in time of peace to prepare for war.” 
Captains know that they must prepare for gales if they go to 
sea, and they make all due preparation for such an eventu- 
ality. In every department of life, men acknowledge and act 
‘tapon this principle. If they fail to do so, we say they are to 
blame if disaster overtakes them. Now, God has work for 
every one of us, and, to do that work rightly, we must make 
preparation, In this we must follow the example of John, who 
was himself first prepared before he tried to do anything for 
others, What must I do, then, to be prepared to prepare 
others for the coming of the Lord into their hearts? The 
first and only thing that I must do is to receive him into my 
own heart. Prepare your own heart by repentance and faith 
in him as your Saviour, and then you will be ready to do 
work in preparing the way for him to come to the hearts 
of others. 

But supposing that you are already a follower of Christ, 
then how can you be like John, a messenger to prepare his 
way? ‘There are many ways of doing this. Let us call the 
attention of our classes to some of them. 
~’ Prayer is one way. Pray for his coming. He who never 
prays that the kingdom of God may come,will never do much 
else to bring it near. The Lord himself told his disciples to 
pray the Lord of the harvest that he should send laborers 
into his harvest ; and he has left us in his model prayer the 
epaneny “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as 


Ye eT heaven.” 


Paying is another way. Some pray, but never pay, and my 
feeling is that their prayers are very feeble. If the whole 
church in this world should pray and pay with all its might 
that the kingdom of God should spread over the whole world, 
how long think you would it be before all people would have 
heard of the blessed gospel of Christ? 

Preaching is another way. Can a child preach? Cer- 
tainly; for the true meaning of “ preach” is to proclaim, 
And a child can proclaim as well as an adult, and sometimes 
more effectively. I know of a man and wife who are to-day 
members of a church and teachers in a Sunday-school, who 
were first breught to the church by the preaching of their 
little girl, who gave them no rest until they came to the 
house of God with her. There they were converted, and 
have been earnest workers ever since. Some of the best 
preaching that has ever been done, has been done by children’s 
voices. Among themselves, children may do an immense 
amount of good, even as bad children do an immense amount 
of harm. One bad boy in a neighborhood will outpreach a 
minister, and will do more harm among the young than the 
minister can do good. Is this not so? And shall we then 
not teach our little ones to be preachers, when Satan sets us 
so good an example? 

These are some of the ways in which we may follow the 
grand example of this grand man of whom his father spoke 
the’words of the lesson of to-day. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the name of the old priest who served in the 
temple? What did the angel promise when he appeared to 
him? Did Zacharias believe? How long did the angel say 
he should he dumb? Where did he go with his wife Elisa- 
beth? Who went to visit them? What did Mary do when 
Elisabeth welcomed her to her home? Then there must 
have been stillness in the house for months; we can only 
imagine Zacharias making signs for his daily wants while he 
could hot speak, and think how his faithful wife waited upon 
him in silent, attentive love. After a while there was indeed 
Joy and gladness in their home; a little child, a son, was given 
to them. 

The Child Named.—When the child was eight days old, as 
‘was the custom, friends and neighbors came to rejoice with 
them, and give the child @ name. Some of them said he 
must be called Zacharias for his father; but his mother said, 
("Not 80; but he shall be called John.” bed f call him John? 


paapwenny for none of your people nor his father’s have 
borne that name. They did not know that he had already 
been named by the angel of the Lord, and perhaps did not 
know that John means “The grace of Jehovah.” Did 
Zacharias know what. they were talking about? He was 
surely deaf; for they made signs to him, asking what the 
child’s name should be. In answer, he made signs for a 
piece of parchment or a tablet of wood, and a pen to write 
upon it these few words: “His name is John.” Then his 
tongue was loosed, and he spoke and praised God. 

Another Song.—The people wondered as they listened, and 
the story was everywhere repeated how the dumb father 
praised and sang. They remembered all he said, and asked, 
“What manner of child shall this be?” Will you do with 
these words as Zacharias’s neighbors did?—for “they laid them 
up in their hearts.” He said, “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel ; for he hath visited and redeemed his people.” God’s 
promises had been fulfilled in the birth of that little child in 
Elisabeth's arms. His father’s thanksgiving song was also 
a prophecy or foretelling of the blessings to come in Jesus 
Christ. How could the old priest who had neyer prophesied 
before, how could he know How to sing words that will be 
sung as long as the earth lasts? 

The Holy Spirit.— Zacharias was filled with the Holy 
Ghost. It was God the Spirit filled his heart, and gave him 
such a knowledge of God’s will and his. work for men that 
he sang as if Jesus Christ had already come. That day, 
when once it was his time to burn incense in the holy place, 
was the beginning of a new life. The sight of the angel, his 
words, the months of silence, all helped to give him new 
thoughts of God, and new meaning to the words of Scripture, 
and his soul was filled with love and worship. He gave 
thanks for all that God had done for the people of Israel, 
and that he redeemed them. To redeem is to buy back, as 
if he had paid a great price to buy them from bondage and 
make them free. Zacharias could see the future, for then 
Jesus had not come asa little child into the world. Now 
every Sunday-school child knows that Jesus did come from 
heaven and live and die, was punished for our sins, so that 
every one who will, may be redeemed or brought back from 
the slavery of sin, and made free for Jesus’ sake. 

He Sang of Salvation —He gave thanks that the promises, 
so long ago made, had been fulfilled in the house of David, 
Had he been too deaf to hear the joyful song of Mary, who 
was a daughter of the house of David? He sang of God’s 
mercy, his tender love, his care for those who had lived long 
ago, of God’s trith that he had performed the mercy prom- 
ised and had remembered his holy covenant. He praised 
his power,—that he would deliver his servants from their 
enemies, and they might serve him without fear. Did you 
ever give thanks that you live in atime and in a country 
where you can serve and love God without fear of being 
punished? Do you know there are places where fathers 
and mothers punish their children cruelly, or drive them 
from home, if they want to serve Jesus as the true God 
and Saviour? 

The Little Child.—The father turned to his infant son, a 
little helpless baby; but he could see what was to be the life 
work of that tiny child before him. He said to him, “Thou, 
child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest.” Whom did 
he mean? Before whom did John come as a messenger? 
How was he to prepare the way for Jesus? . What does our 
golden text say? The next verse tells us, he was to give 
knowledge of salvation, What did Mary call Jesus in her 
song? John cried “Repent! repent!” “ for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” What is it torepént? Zacharias’s heart 
sang for joy; as hesaw the tender mercy of God, he felt what 
Jesus himself said when he told that “God so ‘loved the 
world.” What did he give? 

The Dayspring.—That is one of the names given to Jesus, 
Zacharias knew that after years of darkness and looking for- 
ward to the promised time, Jesus’ coming was to be like 
the dawn of day, the early shining of the light that has been 
watched and waited for. Can you walk in darkness? Jesus 
himself said, “I am the light of the world.” He came to be 
a light and a leader, and this is the promise, “to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” Did you ever think that our feet 
may walk in ways of peace because Jesus’ weary feet went 
about doing good, and at last were pierced with cruel nails? 
Can you love him enough for the peace and joy of your life? 

The Child Grew.—His body grew; he learned to walk, to 
talk, to think ; his spirit grew stronger and stronger; and so 
the years went by until the time for his preaching, when he 
was thirty years old; but his holy childhood and obedience 
were a needful part of all his life of blessing and of honor. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 
“A Hory or Satvation.”—“ Hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us.” The use of the word “horn” as a meta- 
phor to express strength and honor is of very ancient origin. 





It appears to have arisen from the expression in Exodus 34: 





29, Moses’ “ face shone,” or, literally, “emitted rays,” where 
the Hebrew word karan—from keren, a horn—means “ to shoot 
forth horns,” hence applied to the horn-like rays of light. 
But it was frequently translated, as in the Latin Vulgate, 
“ pnt forth horns; and from this absurd translation arose 
the belief that Moses actually had horns, and, as we know, 
he is always so depicted in medieval paintings when bearing 
the tables of stone, and the grotesque error has been too often 
followed by modern artists. The horn was naturally a sym- 
bol of strength; for in its horns lay the strength of the 
aurocks or bison, l6ng since extinct, erroneously translated 
“unicorn” in our version, and which was the strongest and 
mightiest land animal known to the Israelites. When repre- 
sented as worn by Moses, horns became naturally an emblem 
also of honor, and thus of royal power and dignity. One of 
the daily prayers of the Jews at the present day is, “Soon 
may the Branch, the Root of David, spring up, and his horn 
be excellent.” This petition may have been in use before 
the time of Zacharias, and may have suggested this utterance, 

A Symso. Amone Nations.—The metaphor was also 
used among others than the Jews. An Arabic expression 
speaks of the sun’s rays as the horns of a deer. The hornon 
either side of the head is employed on the coins of Alexander 
the Great, and of some of his successors, the Seleucid kings 
of Syria, as well as by the Ptolemies. From his well-known 
coins is doubtless derived the Arabic epithet of Alexander 
the Great, “ the two-horned king.” In the prophetical books 
of the Old Testament, as well as in the Apocalypse, the horn 
is frequently used as a metaphor for a king or kingdom, as in 
this song of Zacharias; for example, the two horns of Media 
and Persia, the horn of the king of Grecia, the ten horns or 
kingdoms, the horn that had eyes, anda mouth that spake 
great things. In former times, a single horn, generally of 
silver, fastened over the forehead, was not an. uncommon 
Syrian decoration of great men; but the fashion now lingers 
only in the Lebanon, where on gala days the married women 
of rank wear a silver horn about afoot long, fixed upright 
on the head, over which is thrown the veil. I have only 
once seen the horn worn, though specimens have several 
times been offered to me for sale by the villagere, In the 
vision in Habakkuk 3: 4, “he had horns coming out of his 
hand,” the rendering should be, as in Exodus, “rays of 
light, or lightnings, darted from his hand.” 

Gore BrerorE THE Kinc.—* Thee shalt go before the 
face of the Lord to prepare his ways.’ Again the inspired 
lyrist speaks of the Saviour’s approach as a royal progress, of 
which his own infant son was to be the herald. No king 
would travel without both a herald to proclaim his approach, 
and a whole band of men to prepare the road,—to gather out 
the stones, to fill in the holes (as has been described in a 
former note), and by night to carry torches in procession, 
casting a bright glare on all sides, where danger might lurk, 
either from the inequalities of the road, or from robbers in 
ambush. When the road has been leveled, and every thicket 
explored, then the king may advance. The preaching of 
repentance by the Baptist is thus compared to the outrunner’s 
torch, casting its light on. those that sat in darkness, and 
rousing them to prepare to receive their Messiah. But the 
torch disappears when the dayspring arises; so the forerunner 
is no more seen when the heavenly Monarch makes himself 
known in all his fulness. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT HAS GOD DONE FOR US? 


Showed meroy to our fathers. 
HE HAS { Wrought redemption for us. 





FOR WHAT PURPOSE HAS HE DONE THIS? 


THAT WE MIGHT { Walk in the way of peace, 








AND THOU, CHILD, SHALT BE CALLED——? 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 

“He leadeth me! Oh, blessed thought!” 
“Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing.” 

“ Hark, the glad sound! the Saviour comes.” 
“ The light of the world is Jesus.” 

“I will guide thee with mine eye.” 

** What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“Come, let us all unite to sing.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


He who really believes in God as nis God, finds joy and 
comfort in all of God’s dealings with mankind, and in all of 
God’s plans and providences. This truth finds illustration 
and enforcement in the song of Zacharias; and it is a truth 
‘that ought to commend itself to us all. 

Zacharias had-had long years of waiting for- the desire of 
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his heart, and he had recently been struck dumb for his 
f doubting; but no sooner did he regain his speech, and have 
a'sight of God's new'gift to him, than his month was filled 
with singing, and his mind seemed to Have joy in the treas- 
ures of memory, of possession, and of Hope, as he looked back 
over the past and forward to the future, in a recognition of 
God’s ways and God's promises, God has always done as he 
promised to do, and God will continue to keep his promises, 
was the substance of the godly old man’s song. How good it | 
sof God to do all these things for us, he added,—to open | 
a way of salvation for us, and then to guide our feet into | 
that way! 
« ‘The God of Zacharias is our God. We have seen more of 
*his wonders than Zacharias saw; and that which was the 
‘brightest promise in the vision of Zacharias is to us a present 
reality. There had never been so grand a man of God as 
the son of Zacharias was to be; yet even the little ones in 
» Chriat’s kingdom are in advance of John the Baptist in know!- 
edge and in grace. Why should not our song of rejoicing be 
as joyous and as hopeful as that of Zacharias? 

He who is one with God in Christ, is privileged to realize 
‘that whatever is done in and for the universe is for his good, 
as surely ax it is for the good of the universe at large, He 
‘ean stand by faith with God in the very center of the uni- 
_verse, and know that all things work together for his good, 
‘because they are at the direction and under the control of 
’ Him in whom he lives and moves and has his being. 
Therefore it is that every one of us ought to be able to say 
Ol in all sincerity and confidence: 

_ “Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel ; 

For he hath visited and wrought redemption for his people, . .. 

As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets; ... 

To grant unto us that we, being delivered out of the hand of 

our enemies, 

Should serve him without fear, 

In holiness and righteousness all our days.” 
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ADDED POINTS. 


There is a vast difference between the inspiration that 
makes a poet and the inspiration that comes of being filled 
with the Holy Spirit. The two kinds of poetry are proofs of 
the difference in the two kinds of inspiration. Only the 
‘Holy Spirit can inspire such writings as are found in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

God is worthy of being praised for what he has done for us. 
Yet, as a rule, we think more of what God can do for us than 
of what he has done. 

The prophets foretold God’s loving dealings with his peo- 
ple, and the prophets believed the promise even before it 
came to pass. We who have seen the fulfilment of God’s 
loving promises ought to believe them as truly as did the 
prophets; but do we, always? 

No enemy can finally triumph over one of God’s dear ones. 
The enemy may have a seeming advantage for a time; but it 

“is only for atime, Here is a comforting thought when our 
enemies appear to be having their own way with us, 

All that we have ever known of God’s goodness to us—and 
a great deal more—was already included in God’s promises. 

“It would be worth our while to study those promises more 
(than we do, The most sanguine of us fails to realize all 
their fulness. 

God’s goodness toward us has been shown in order that we 
might show his goodness to others. He has done his part 
without fail. Are we ready to do ours? 

There is light enough on the path of peace to show the way 

_toall. If we do not walk in that path, we alone are to blame 
for it, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——~>————_ 


THE ENGLISH SHOE-BLACK BRIGADES. 


BY THE REV. ANDREW LEES. 


Although the application of the subject of this article 
will be found beyond the power of the multitude whose 
eyes scan the pages of The Sunday School Times, the 
religious phase of it isso novel, and the genuineness of 
the type so youthful and rough, that fresh stimulus may 

* be imparted to some open-hearted and hungry readers. 
We are so much accustomed to look at Christianity as 
it appears in staid gatherings of worshipers, within 

“handsome and commodious buildings, under refined 
© manners, in mature life, and associated with fine cloth- 

~ Ing, that we are startled to find it thriving vigorously in 
healthy lads making a living on the streets of London. 
~“ Who are they?” the intelligent traveler may ask. 

*“ There are no outward indications of such a type of 

‘ religious life on the public thoroughfares of the modern 

“Babylon.” With unusual satisfaction we gladly answer 

“ it is a brilliant Christian fact that the uncouth fellows 





and religious. services. They are recognized in our 
civilization by the sable and ‘sturdy title of The Shoe- 
black Brigade. 

The ragged schools having. been commenced in 1810, 

by Thomas Cranfield, assisted by George Medley, a per- 
sonal friend, for feeding, clothing, and educating out- 
cast and destitute boys, were carried on mostly by 
voluntary teachers until 1850, when it was felt by those 
most interested that some of the boys might be put to 
useful work. On November 27 of that-year, a number 
of the teachers met, under the presidency of Lord Ashley, 
to consider means by which the boys who were suffi- 
ciently advanced might find employment. The Univer- 
sal Exhibition to be held in Hyde Park the following 
year was looked forward to with much hope in this 
direction; and there was an impression existing in the 
minds of a few, that, among the hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners and others in London, work might be pro- 
cured for many of the boys. The meeting, however, 
broke up without coming ‘to any agreement or practical 
result, When three of the teachers, young barristers, 
were returning home from it, and thinking over the 
problem, one of them asked the others, “‘ Why not make 
some of our boys into shoe-blacks for the visitors to 
employ on the streets, as I have often seen in Paris?” 
The suggestion was promptly taken up, and each gave 
$2.50 to begin with. They began teaching the boys the 
art of shoe-blacking, adding politeness, working hard, 
and they were successful. On January 19, 1851, a shoe- 
black was first seen by the London public pursuing his 
calling. A meeting of the friends of the new project 
was called in Field Lane School-room, Captain Trotter 
in the chair, and a former thief was selected and put 
upon the platform, dressed in his red Jersey jacket, to 
exhibit the method of doing his work on the street. 
On February 24, rooms were hired near John Street 
Strand for sixty-five cents a week; and the three law- 
yers acted as teachers, for the time being, of the boys in 
polishing boots and shoes. It is needless to say that to 
such whole-souled men it became a pleasant and merry 
school. The work soon exceeded their direct personal 
control; and while they were on their knees praying for 
Ged to send a suitable person to undertake the charge 
of the boys, a man knocked at the door. He was em- 
ployed, and he worked most successfully nineteen years 
among the lads. The first regular Brigade boy was put 
to work at Leicester Square, and the first customer on 
the ground was a typical stout Englishman. The boy 
touehed his cap, went to work, brushed down his trousers, 
polished his boots, and touched his cap again when he 
got his penny. Another and another came, and on that 
day he took in a large number of pennies, and founded 
the important branch of youthful employment. 

The police appointed the stations for the work in 
Piccadilly, Regent Street, Holborn, at the Thames 
bridges, and in the parks. The honesty of the boys was 
tested, but they were found correct in their returns. On 
July 30, 1851, thirty-three shoe-blacks held a picnic at 
the Exhibition. During its progress they made $2,500 
at it. One of the few first boys who had been in the 
police office thirteen times turned out well,and five of 
the original brigade went to Canada and prospered. 
Love, from the commencement, was the motive-power 
applied to the boys, and it was found all-sufficient. New 
brigades were formed, and the movement spread. The 
original or Central Brigade, organized at the above date, 
wears red color jackets; the East London, formed in 
1851, wears blue jackets; the Notting Hill, organized 
in 1858, wears blue and white facings; the South Lon- 
don, founded in 1854, wears red; the North London, 
organized in 1857, wears ‘brown and red; the North- 
west London, founded the same year, wears red anil 
black facings; the’ West London, organized also in the 
same year, wears purple and scarlet; the Union Jack, 
founded in 1858, wears blue sailor; and the Tower Ham- 
lets, founded in 1873, are known by their red and blue 
facings. Each of these brigades is now self-supporting. 

In 1888 the total earnings amounted to $55,416, and 
the sum in bank deposited by the boys to their credit 
was $1,865.50. The lowest number of boys in a brigade is 
twenty, and the highest at present (or recently) is seventy. 
The rules forbid them to be increased above a hun- 
dred. Each boy carries his number on his badge. One 
lad is assigned to each station, but sometimes in the 
city part of London two are put to work together. Sta- 
tions are changed twice a week, because some of them 
are more profitable than others. There are four divisions 
in each brigade, and each boy, as he enters, starts at the 





~with boot-bexes and blacking-brushes before them on 
the sidewalk at every second or third corner are rough 


bottom of the lowest division, and his promotion depends 


The average wages made is $4.50 per week, anil some 
times a boy takes $2.50 in a day. April, May, and June 
are the most favorable months of the year, because the 
showers are more frequent. Prizes are awarded to 
encourage diligence, making. just allowance for the 
lucrative stands, A tea-party is given them every win- 
ter, and an excursion to thé country is provided for 
them every summer. 

This brief sketch of the history and public life of the 
Shoe-black Brigade leads us, in a few sentences, to 
glance-at their home, educational, and religious life, 
Each brigade has a building for itself, including sleep- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms, school-room, gymnasium, bath- 
room, and other modern conveniences, There is a super- 
intendent and matron, with the necessary help. One of 
the boys is appointed monitor of each sleeping-room, to 
keep order; the boy longest in the room generally fills 
the post. In the largest dormitory there are thirty-five 
good beds. Elevating pictures and practical texts of 
Scripture are hung up in every room of each establish- 
ment. A boy is required to pay four cents per night for 
his bed, but all the other uses and privileges of the 
building are included in the weekly society deduction, 
Boys who have mothers or friends able to accommodate 
them with beds can go to such homes at night; but they 
must report first thing in the morning, and leave the 
brigade at night after all duties have been performed. 
The home mekes itself responsible for preparing meals 
on Sunday. During week-days, the lads may take their 
breakfast, for which they are required to pay before leav- 
ing for their work, or ina public restaurant. The money 
received by them is delivered to the superintendent 
evéry night. If a boy earns $4.50 per week, $2.00 are 


of the brigade, and $1.25 is put in the bank to his 
credit. 

But theintellectual improvement of the boysis carefully 
provided for. . Four evenings each week all are required 
to attend school on the premises, of an hour and a half’s 
duration, conducted by certificated teachers. The usual 
course of study, of all grades, pursued in the public 
schools is pursued, and the scholars are examined in the 
month of May of each year by a board of school inspec- 
tors. No punishment is allowed nor force employed but 
that of love or kindness in the governing of the schdol 
by a few simple rules. The proportion of one in every 
seventy on the streets cannot read, but a member is able to 
doso when he leaves the Brigade. They have musictaught 
them, and have amusements and physical exercise. 

Moreover, the religious training of the boys is attended 
to with the utmost care. There is no work allowed on 
Sunday, and consequently no boy belonging to the Bri- 
gade is to be seen working on the sacred day of rest. In 
the morning, the boys either attend some Protestant 
place of worship in the neighborhood, marched in 
their Sunday uniform by their superintendent, or ser- 
vicesare held for them in the Brigade hall, conducted by 
theological students, the superintendent, or some quali- 
fied person. In the evening, evangelistic services are 
held in each Brigade building, suitably adapted, at 
which each boy attends. These latter services are often 
conducted by such gentlemen as Lord Numinaird, or 
ministers, missionaries, and well-prepared Christian 
workers, There are no Sunday-schools in connection 
with the brigades. On week-day mornings, the boys are 
all assembled for reading the Scriptures and prayer be- 
fore going to their duty at the public street corners. At 
night, worship of half an hour’s length, including sing- 
ing, reading of the Scriptures, and prayer, is conducted, 
which every one attends. Occasionally, Christian Ypen 
give them additional religious and moral addresses, 
Thus the lads are under strong religious influences and 
Christian training. 

The English uniformed shoe-black then making his 
living in the streets is a lad who participates in Chris- 
tian worship morning and evening of every week-day; 

who keeps the Sabbath, engages in public worship, who 
attends night school six hours per week under duly 
qualified teachers, and who, in all probability, is a 
young, modest, and rugged Christian. Many mothers’ 
hearts have been gladdened by seeing their reformed 
boys living honest and industrious lives. In due time, 
many of them enter the better-to-do avenues of life, 
One becomes an American railroad manager, one a sea- 
captain, some sailors, some soldiers, and many mechan- 
ics. Indeed, generally speaking, shoe-blacks, although 
not children of Christian homes, are members of Chris- 
tian brigades who conduét themselves in a manner 
worthy of the son of an honored Christian pastor, 





| upon his own honesty and diligence. The best paying 


Young Christians will be glad at this accession to the 


Christian diamonds being remodeled by the Holy Spirit | stations are appointed to the first division class of boys. ' multitude of those who follow the Saviour of sinners. Out 
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of about nee boys of from fourteen to seven- | 
-teen years of age, a large number have been: Christianized 
cand taught how to make an honest and honorable living. 
The shoe-blacks on the streets of London, therefore, 
may be classified among the most religiously disposed 
persons to be found amid the surging throngs on the 
streets of the great metropolis of the world,—a fact in 
which every Sunday-school officer, teacher, and a host 
of scholars, will heartily rejoice. 

London, England. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— ——_ 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
‘receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
»periodieal, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
~ decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pagess From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such, only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
‘the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
yeaders of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
‘nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
~ letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 


a We 





PULLERTON'S PLAIN ARGUMENT 
FOR GOD.*: 


A volume for the general public, written by an expert, 
who gives in plain and simple language ikc results of his 
‘special studies, ought to be welcomed. Stich a book is 
the little volame entitled A Plain Argument for God, 
‘from the pen of Professor Fullerton, of the University 
‘of Pennsylvania. 

_. The occasion and genesis of the brief treatise can be 
best stated in the language of the author: “I have long 
been of the opinion that the argument for God, as it is 

“usually presented, gives but little satisfaction to the vast 
‘mass of thoughtful men and women who approach the 

“ sitbject with an earnest desire to satisfy not only the 

“demands of the intellect, but also of the heart.” After 

‘indicating some of the causes of this failure, the author 

Specially, objects, to the presentation of the argument 


rom design in such a Way as to lead “td a God, not | 


‘present and living, but of the past.” The purpose of 
“the volume and its immediate occasion are thus set forth: 
“Now it is with a conviction that the atgument for God’s 
_existence can be stated simply and plain)y, and in a way 
“to appeal to a thoughtful mind unaccustomed to follow- 
“ing the reasonings of the schools, that this little book 
“has been written. It has grown out of three lectures on 
‘ the subject delivered before the Churchwoman’s Institute 
‘in Philadelphia in the spring of 1888. ‘The lectures, 
‘which many seemed to find helpful, were delivered to 
"an intelligent but a popular audience; and in preparing 
“my thoughts upon the subject for publication, I have 
“had such an audience in view. My endeavor through- 
“out has been to make my thought clear to all persons of 
“fair intelligence who read with any degree of attention 
“and reflection ” (Preface, pp. 6, 7). The task which the 
‘author proposed for himself is a difficult one, but he has 
“succeeded, The transparent clearness of the language 
“used throughout answers to the lucid thought it expresses. 
* Those who cannot agree with all the author’s positions 
must yet admire the logieal consistency of his argument, 
* the fairness of his statements, and, above all, the natural- 
hess and sincerity of his style. 
’ There are eight chapters in the volume, of which a 
summary follows: Chapter I. sets forth “the argument 
‘from design,” then urges its insufficiency, since it seems 
* to remove God into the past, and is deistic, rather than 
theistic, in its conclusions. Chapter IT. is entitled “The 
Search for Mind,” and it prepares the way for the main 
argument by showing how mind is revealed to us through 
matter. Here the author strips his subject-of all tech- 
“nicalities, and deals with the growth of ideas in the mind 
~of a child, especially with the process by which a child 
“comes to know other minds. He aptly says: “ When 
“we speak of bodies as revealing mind, we simply mean 
“that we observe in them certain signs or marks which 
“experience of our bodies has taught us to recognize as 
signs of thought or feeling or will, and that we can build 
"tip a picture of these minds by interpreting these signs.” 
“This statement is virtually the basis of the argument 
‘anfolded in Chapter III. - In this chapter, headed “ God 
““in-Nature,” the positions taken are that “nature reveals 
““g mind as well as midds.” The whole complex we see 


« ..* A Plain Argument for God. By G 
Bor of PhS xophy in the University of 
> Sipth, pp. 110. Philedelphia»J. B. Lippinecst. 


Sines Fullerton, Profes- 
Wwania. 75 inches, 
pany. Price, $1.00, 














of our own consciousness, form one system of things. 
If this system reveals reason or mind, then nature, as a 
whole, leads us to infer one Mind, as we infer inferior 
minds from the more limited signs. The question is 
then raised: Does nature reveal mind as a watch does, 
or as a watchmaker does? Does it lead us “ to infer 


-mind in a something else that has preceded it or is con- 


nected with it? or as a something that reveals mind 
directly through itself, as a man’s body reveals his mind”? 
The author defends the latter view, and his position is 
that this brings God much nearer to us, It is simply 


the doctrine of God as immanent in nature, which is to 


besharply discriminated from pantheism. In Chapter IV. 
it is shown that this view of God as directly revealed in 
nature is indicated in the language of Socrates, in the 
Old Testament and yet more in the New, and that it has 
been echoed in the devotional literature of Christians in 
all ages. 

Those familiar with theological discussion know that 
the danger in this line of argument is in the direction of 
pantheism, Hence we naturally find Chapter V. devoted 
to the distinction between theism and pantheism., Here 
the author shows. that the analogy between the human 
body as revealing mind and nature as revealing God is 
not absolute, Pantheism makes nature God, or, at best, 
regards God as a world-soul; but theism accepts God as 
a Person revealed through the world, and yet superior 
to it. Still just here there is the greatest danger of con- 
fusion from the habit of forcing analogies too far, or from 
the imperfection of human language when applied to 
spiritual truth, as Dr: Bushnell most brilliantly states in 
his easay on language. Qhapter VI. answers an objection 
against the argument for God drawn from the reign of 
law in nature. The author well says: “I then ask, why, 
if the doctrine of the uniformity of nature’s methods does 
not affect one’s belief in the mind which is revealed by 
that small part of nature called a human body, it should 
affect one’s belief in the one great Mind revealed in 
every partyf nature?” The objection to prayer is met 
in much the same way. Further objections from the 
point of view called “ scientific” are answered in Chapter 
VIL, entitled “* The Eternity of Matter and the Doctrine 
of Evolution.” The author does not affirm or deny either 
of these, nor. yet the universal reign of law. He simply 
discusses how his argument would be affected by con- 
ceding the truth of any one of the three principles, He 
shows that the assumption of the eternity of matter is a 
valid objection to the argument from design, but not 
against the immanence of God in nature. The same is 
true of the doctrine of evolution. For the argument of 
this little book is that nature reveals God in the same 
manner that things reveal mind; hence the student of 
natural science can only answer this argument by prov- 
ing “that nature is irrational, aad that things do not 
reveal mind.” The last chapter is a brief summing up, 
with a closing paragraph in regard to the language used. 

This extended notice of so small a book is justified by 
its character. Right wholesome is it, in these days of 
pedantic word-mongering, to read the closing sentences, 
written by a professor of philosophy : “ The interest of 
most men in the argument for God is a practical one, 
and concerns common life. For common life, the ground 
of the common understanding, if it is solid ground, is 
good enough.” 

The volume is clearly printed on heavy paper, and 
deserves so handsome a dress. 





. Two new volumes by Henry Adams, formerly assistant 
professor of history at Harvard, but in recent years a 
gentleman of literary leisure resident in Washington, are 
dévoted to the beginning (1801-05) of a History of the 
United States during the administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison. The author’s investigations have been at first 
hand; he has utilized some new material, especially as 
regards the Louisiana purchase; and his style is clear 
and interesting, giving a fresh illustration of the present 
desire to combine the picturesqueness of Macaulay with 
the dispassionateness of the modern schoo), which, in its 
extreme or merely specialistic form, is passing into dis- 
favor, not so much because it is dull as because it lacks 
a due sense of idealism or inspiration in historical events. 
Mr. Adams’s volumes, a8 a whole, are less brilliant than 
McMaster’s, afd less broad and philosophical than 
Schouler’s. Their treatment of the earlier literary and 
religious movements in the Republic lacks insight and 
competence; for the author, though some idea of the 
sources of action is never lost in his pages, has not 
wholly freed himself from the dangers of indifferentism, 
and is moresuccessful in his portrayals of the vulgarities 





and miseries of our earlier civilization than in his rather 





feeble attempt to state the ideals which lay at the heart 
of that civilization. Mr. Adams would probably laugh 
at any serious mention of James Parton asa fellow-worker 
in this field; but it remains true that the most instruc- 
tive account of the struggles between Jeffersonian repub- 
licanism and later federalism is to be found in two vol- 
umes which unintentionally complement each other: 
Parton’s life of Jefferson, and Edmund Quincy’s life of 
Josiah Quincy, (2. vole., 7}5} inches, cloth, pp. ¥, 


When Mr. William Waldorf Astor, the New York | 


millionaire and politician, published his novel of Valen- 
tino, a few years since, the book was not unnaturally 
prejudged to be an amateur’s unimportant essay in beok- 
making. The positive merits of the book, however, 
proved this opinion to be erroneous; and Mr, Astor's 
second book, Sforza, is an advance upon its predecessor, 
The time of his historical romance is one of the most 
picturesquely horrible in Italian history; and Mr. Astor, 
by his native gifts and his studies in Italy, has presented 
his Milanese scenes and characters of the Renaissance 
period with considerable strength of delineation, the 
necessary shadow being brightened by the sunshine of 
human love and happiness. (7% 5+ inches, cloth, pp. ix, 
282. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


A serious and competent study of The Jew in English 
Fiction has been made by Rabbi David Philipson, of 
Cincinuati; his chief selected types being Marlowe's 
Jew of Malta, Shakespeare’s Shylock, Cumberland’s 
dramatic presentation of The Jew (1794), Scott’s Isaac 
and Rebecca, Dickens’s Fagin and Riah, George Eliot's 
Mordecai, and several minor characters in Disraeli’s 
books. Dr. Philipson writes in earnest defense of the 
better elements in Jewish character, and alertly and 
successfully points out both justice and injustice shown 
by great authors toward their Hebrew creations or studies; 
but he is by no means a mere special pleader. - His Eng- 
lish is a curious compound of fluent vigor and rhetorieal 
eccentricity. (8 5} inches, cloth, pp, iii, 156. mosses 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 8 


Readers of The Atlantic Monthly for January will 
first turn, with anticipations of pleasure that will » 
be gratified, to Dr. Holmes’s paper entitled Over the Tea- 
cups. A year or two ago the genial Autocrat promised 
to contribute to that magazine an irregular series of 
articles bearing the above title, to be written whenever 
the mood favored. Since that time the author has met 
with repeated domestic bereavements; but now, after a 
considerable interval, he returns to his desultory theme, 
and proffers an enjoyable essay on old age, of which he 
discourses in his wonted manner, save that his natural 
wit and cheerfulness are tempered a little by his.own 
close relation to the topic of which he writes. On the 
whole, however, he furnishes, in his own words, a vivid 
and interesting illustration of his proposition: that 
threescore and ten can no longer be deemed the univér- 
sal bound of old men’s activity, and that intellecttal 
pursuits tend to promote longevity. Of the old Atlantic 
group of greater writers—Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, and Hawthorne—only the latter 
failed to reach seventy, while two are still in spiritual 
and mental activity when past eighty, as was the case 
with Emerson’s neighbor, Alcott; and Mr. Bancroft 
is writing a new book when as old as this century. 


Every reader of Hawthorne knows that he left, at his 
death in 1864, an unpublished romance upon which he 
had spent years of peculiar care, and in which he had 
expected to include, as dominant ideas, either the notion 
of an elixir of perpetual life, or of an ancestral bloody 
footstep. No less than five of his preliminary studies 
have thus far been given to the world: Septiminus 
Felton and Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, in the form of 
tolerably complete volumes; The Ancestral Footstep, 
in a few numbers of The Atlantic Monthly, also 
reprinted in the Riverside Hawthorne; A Peep into 
Hawthorne’s Workshop, contributed by Mr, Julian 
Hawthorne to The Century, from memoranda in his 
possession; and the severed fragments of The Dolliver 
Romance, which was to have been the final form of the 
story, printed in The Atlantic Monthly immediately 
after the author’s death, and of course contained 
in all complete editions of Hawthorne. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, who edited Dr. Grimshawe, returns to 
the somewhat random and obscurely written mann- 





scripts, and is to give still a sixth version, with annota- 


446; v, 456. New York: Charles Scribner's Soma, | 
Price, $4.00.) « | 
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tions by himself, in Lippineott’s Magazine, 
The first instalment appears in the Janu- 
ary number, and is-exceedingly interest- 
ing to all readers of the great romancer. It 
is regrettable, on some accounts, that so 
reserved a writer should have so many of 
his unfinished jottings printed; but on the 
other hand the advantage of studying the 
methods of our first literary artist is very 
great, adding to his renown, and in no 
wise diminishing it. Our hurried fiction- 
mongers of the present day, which does 
not boast of one great living novelist in 
either America or England, may well note 
how hard the masters worked for the suc- 
cess they won. 


t It can hardly be said that The Arena, 
the new Boston monthly, has made a be- 
ginning, in its two initial numbers, which 
promises a career of solid usefulness, It 
depends, even more than The North Ameri- 
can Review, upon noted or notorious signa- 
tures appended to widely varied contribu- 
tions, while it lacks the quiet strength of 
editorial selection which has given such 
deserved success to The Forum. Its con- 
tributors, present or future, range from 
the venerable Dr. George B. Cheever to 
Colonel Ingersoll, and from W. H. H. 
Murray, Joaquin Miller, and Henry 
George, to Dion Boucicault the play- 
wright, Edgar Fawcett the poet, and 
Hugh Pentecost the anti-Georgeite. It 
may be seriously questioned whether the 
monthly accumulation of more or less 
sensational pamphlets, written by men 
literary or illiterate, and having no bond of 
union save to present “some new thing,” 
really constitutes a valuable periodical. 
The great English trio, The Contempo- 
rary Review, The Nineteenth Century, 
and The Fortnightly Review (so familiar 
tothe American public through the prompt 
and inexpensive reissues of the Leonard 
Scott Company), with all their presenta- 
‘tions of new topics and noted names, are 
nevertheless edited on distinct lines of 
serious purpose; so is The New (English) 
Review of Longmans and Company ; so is 
The Forum; and so, at its best, was The 
North American Review when it began its 
present custom of appending signatures to 
its articles, the variety of which it increased 
while curtailing their length. It is to be 
hoped that the present conductor of that 
justly honored and venerable periodical 
will perceive that, while it is a good thing 
to promote competent and independent 
discussion of timely themes, a fair field is 
by no means synonymous with a free fight. 


Special Christmas issues of newspapers 
and magazines multiply more and more 
every season, until one wonders where 
they all find a market. In general, they 
increase their size, multiply their literary 
contents, and make some special endeavor 
to proffer illustrations of more than average 
‘interest or excellence, these art supple- 
ments being sometimes of large dimen- 
sions, as in the well-known chromo- 
lithographs issued every Christmas by the 
Graphic and Illustrated News of London. 
To characterize these holiday issues in 
detail would be superfluous; but a few of 
the numbers of the past season call for a 
word of mention because of some special 
endeavor to present pictures of a definite 
purpose or worth. The New York monthly 
publication called Sun and Shade, which 
“@dnsists of photogravures without letter- 
press, devoted its Christmas number en-* 
tirely to representations of Christ in 
“modern art, the themes ranging from the 
“nativity to the crucifixion. The repro- 
eductions from well-known pictures by 
.Holman Hunt, Doré, Gérome, etc, did 
not rise to any great height of merit, 
‘being chiefly from engravings; but, on 
vthe whole, they presented a useful forty 





cents’ worth of popular art instruction. 





Distinction was given to the heterogeneous 
holiday issue of the.San Francisco News- 
Letter by its heliotypes of the interesting 
new buildings of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University at Palo Alto,—in which a sig- 
nificant attempt is being made to adjust 
the edifices to their semi-tropical environ- 
ment as well as their academic uses. In 
general, the resemblance of the long, low 
dines to those of Jefferson’s buildings at 
the University of Virginia at once occurs 
to the mind, despite great external differ- 
ences. Another admirable piece of local 
pictorial presentation is afforded by the 
large and very praiseworthy Christmas 
number of the Montreal Daily Star, which, 
besides many other pictures, ineluding 
some pleasing colored plates, gives the 
best existing set of process-work reproduc- 
tions of large photographs of the rich and 
prosperous chief Canadian cities of to-day, 
The January St. Nicholas, in the new type 
lately adopted, is made notable by an 
interesting article, by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie, on the boyhood of Thackeray, 
with curious reproductions of some of his 
early drawings, and a full-page copy of a 
bust representing him in his eleventh 
year. Wide Awake for the same month 
includes in its contents an agreeable and 
well-illustrated paper on Children’s Por- 
traits in the Louvre, as well as a helpful 
sketch of the real trials of an amateur 
photographer. In comparing these two 
monthlies and Harper’s Young People, 
The Youth’s Companion, etc., with Eng- 
lish periodicals of similar aim, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that the 
American are the better in art, in litera- 
ture, and in high helpfulness, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so thany subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will be 
required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor. with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanapprarance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


A Good Reputation.—* Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” have been before the public many 
years, and are everywhere acknowledged to 
be the best remedy for all throat troubles, 
They quickly relieve coughs, sore-throat, and 
bronchial affections. Price, 25 cents. For 
sale everywhere, and only in boxes. 











For nervous exhaustion, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, Dr. H. C. McCoy, Algona, 
Towa, says: “I have used it in cases of dys- 
pepsia, nervous exhaustion, and wakefulness, 
with pleasant results. . Also think it of great 
service in depressed condition of the system 
resulting from biliary derangement.” 6 


For the Sunday- School |» 
Lessons for 1890. 


Rev. F. W. Farrar’s St. Luke. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE, with 
Maps, Notes, and Introduction by the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., author of “The Life of Christ,” etc, 
16m0, 392 pages, cloth. Price, $1.10, 

Forms a volume of the “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools.” ‘The best school Commentary of the 
Bible.” 


Rev. F. D. Maurice’s St. Luke. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE EINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St, Luke. By 

F. D. Maurice. 12mo, 368 pages, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


112 Feurth Avenue, New York. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


THE BIBLE WORK; OR, BIBLE READER'S 
: COMMENTARY. 


By J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. Vol. I., New 
Testament. 8vo, cloth, 685 double column pages. 
Illustrated with 50 steel and wood engravings of 

_ Maps, Charts, Scenes in Bible Lands, etc., etc. 
Price, $4.00. Carriage free. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 

“An admirable digest of commentaries, and yet 
more than a digest, is the t volume of Dr. J, 
rene But.er’s Bible Keader’s yey cee | 

port may New Testament. It covers the four Gospe’ 

er the title of The Fourfold Gospel. It is acon- 
solidation of the four narratives into one. Its 
annotations are selections trom the thinkers of the 
ages, and it is supplied with maps and pictorial 
illustrations.” 

J. A. WORDEN, D. D., PRESB. S. S. SUPT., says: 

“No safer, more suggestive or inspiring com- 
mentary has ever appeared, I‘recommend it to.all 
Sunday-school workers and students.”’ 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON LUKE. 

By Hernricu A.W. Meyer. Edited by M. D. Riddle, 
D.D.. ‘Large 8vo, cloth, PR- 593. Price, $3.00, 
post free. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 

“Best of all in critical thoroughness is the Com- 
mentary of Meyer.” 

TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D. D., says: 

“Meyer is the prince of exegetes.”’ 

THOS. ARMITAGE, D.D., says: 

“ Meyer is of immense value.” 


GODET’S COMMENTARY ON LUKE. 
Edited by JoHN Hatt, D.D. Svo, cloth, pp. 585. 
Price, $8.00, post free. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 


“Probably the very best for thoughtful Bible stu- 
dents is e's Commentary on Luke. It is de- 
vout, brilliant, and eminently readable, ... rich 
and suggestive as an exegete.”’ 


A MANUAL OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Professor B. Weiss, Ph.D., of the University of 
Berlin, 2vols. 12mo, cloth, pp.420each. Price, 
per vol., $2.00, post free. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 


“ Among introductory helps for advanced stu- 
dents we name Weiss's ‘Introduction to the New 
Testament.’’ 





TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., says: 


“It shows acuteness and learning, and repre- 
sents fairly the critical scholarship of to-day.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Piace, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


AMERICAN MESSENGER Cfenthiy). Full of 
ractical Christianity ; an old-time favorite in many 
housrand homes. Single copies, or papers individu- 
ally addressed, 25 cta. a year ; 5 copies to one address, 
fi: .00; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 copies, €00. Larger quan- 
ities at same rate. 

THE CHILD'S PAPER (Monthly). This stand- 
ard periodical used byalldenominations. 10 copies, 
one year, to one address, $1.00; larger quantities at 
same rate. Single subscription, 25 cts. 

MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sheet, can 
dng! asasemi-monthly. Terms sameas‘ *Child’s 

per. 

APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classef, in weekly 
parts; a chromo picture each quarter. By the year, 
ns - copy, 50 cts.; ten or more, 35 cts. each, 

Speci 8 of these peri le matied free, 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,93StateSt. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco.735MarketSt, 


WHITHER? 0 WHITHER? 
Tell Me Where. 


By Jamrs McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
12mo, paper. 50 cents, net. 
Dr. McCosh’s pamphlet is a airited consideration 
of some of the questions raised by Dr. Briggs’s 
“Whither?” 











*Dr. McCosh is vigorous and suggestive, and has 
sini a readable and striking contribution to a litera- 
~~ which threatens to be large d Evangelist, 

“ We helieve that every thonghtful student of its 

pes will derive great benefit from its compact logic.” 

. ¥. Journal of Contmerce. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOXS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


* No nt comparable to a Good Bool, or a sub- 
scription to a Jrat-class magazine like WIDE 
AWAKE.” 

Send postal to D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, for select 
list of books and Proapectug of the Lothrop Magazines. 


“THE ACME CARDS.” 


Just the things for Sunday-schools. Send for samples 
and circular, Enclosesiamp. GOODENOUGH @& 
WeGLom co., 122 } Nassau Si., New York. 











Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 








Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO.. 18 Aster Piace, N. ¥. 


1 The New & Year! 9 New Year! 0 
New and true Music Books 


Choice Sacred Solos, for Low Voice, 40 songs....:..$1. 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs........ $i. 














Song Classics, Low Voice, 47 songs................. ei. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.......................00 41. 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 80B...............0...eseeeeersees $1. 
Classic Vocal Duets, the very best......................./ $1. 
Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections............ $1, 
Maud V. White’s Album, tasteful songs.................. $1, 
Sullivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work.......;...... $1, 
Popular Song Collection, 37 good songs................. $1, 
Good Old Songs we used to sing, 115 songs............ $1. 
College Songs, 150,000 sold 50c. 
College Songs, for Banjo, for Guitar, each............. $1, 
Rhymes and Tunes: Osgood. Sweet home music...$1. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Piano Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pieces $1. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 31 pieces.................cc0ces000- $1, 
Class‘cal Pianist, 42 pieces. othe 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces... ..........+-e+-+ $1, 
Popular Dance Music Collecti $1. 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces................ $1, j 


The above are all superior bodks. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drtson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


ANA >t a fy c 

—— By A. ¥. GOODRICH, — .. 

A System designed to Cultivate 

the Art of Analyzing and Criticia- 

ing, and to Assist in the Perform. 

ance and Understanding of the 

Works of the Great Composers 

of Different Epochs. 

Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 


Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Tapper, 
MacDowell eblin Bu 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., GINGIRNATS, 0. 


And. 19 East 16th Street New York City, 





Our New SuUNDAY-sCHOOL Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Hine parte Sx the year round. Sample co’ eents, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York, 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Beet ost hymans and tanes dacvend ehurech worship. 
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lok Music consis mae 


NTHEMS. __ HERBERT’s ANTHEMS is the title 
of the latest anthem book. Every 
piece is bright and peony. Adapted to chorus 
choirs. Zoe pp. by u Ag appl em Returnable 


sample, ice, express, not prepaid, 
iat B Sindee oO. 4 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 


Gs Kine OF etehy te ee — 9 


ne le co) pe cente, boards, a pnees free, 
PTE W.W. WHITN} ‘Toledo, 0 


5 HYMNS,T 
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PO a ae 
perio, J.H. Mursonkoshe& face tn tei 


MEN'S (er iktractivi MUSIC 
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THe GOSPEL CHORUS. mss cn) 


voices. JOHN J, HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia. 























New addresses, present Sun- 
day laws of all” all States, replies 
toSeventh-<lay Adventist 8, etc, 
2 cis. Firstof4 vols. of 

bath Reform Library” fori 

400 pp. in all. 75 cts. Aut 

90th Street. New York. 


DO YOU WRITE LETTERS? 


Copies of them are valuable for reference. Bushnell’s 
Pe t Letter Copying Books are sold by all leading 
booksellers and — You have seen them. 
They roll up to co No press required. Note 
size, @1.¢ $1.00; letter au 2, BI. 30. 


400,000 eatsriis eins 
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“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 7th St, N.Y. N.Y. 
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mg anything advertised in this paper, you 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Sunday School Announcement. 


E-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 
the lookout for the best things for the new year. Such of these as are 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and also that the pew publications for Sundey- 
achool scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely belpers in their field. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 4a 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, 
80 widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue 
year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of reeding-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, tnciude 

special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 
among whom ere: 
5 Rt, Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M, P., who will write one or more 
articles on ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitaseh of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev, Dr. BR. 8. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schalff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southern Baptist Theologica) Seminary, 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday Schoo! Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—-President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “Critical Notes” on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham G@eikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, “The Lesson Story,” The eioquent Dr, Alexander 
MeLaren, of Englend, will continue his practical lesson articles, Bishop Warren 
will give his vigorous “Teaching Points.” Dr. Trambull, the Editor of the paper, 
will supply “Illustrative Applicetions.” Dr. A. F. Sehanufiler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “ Hinw for the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights” will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer, 


REDUCED TERMS: Onecopy, one pom ee to ministers, $1.00. School 
Clubs for any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, SO cemts each per year. 


WHO CAN NOW AFFORD IT, Atthe above ratesa school which can takes 
teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
ton among the older seholar wil be wot by ying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the packagp rate. This course has been taken by a number of the most 
progressive Sunday-schools. Where such a plen is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for claas packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON QUIDE. Seared reste. 16 pages. .A brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-echool lessons. of this quarterly 
the aim has been to wg Bhp aban: simple plan dt teen ‘study which the scholar 
would undertake, ra’ one which he would let alone, It is 
‘pared by-a skilled worker at ten helps. It is cheaper even than Leeson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. A 22 page monthly publication, containing 
SS aieet mana tee the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
‘It ig believed that this ‘will at once find is way into thousands of schools. 
Surely ita price will not be a » The January number contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben BE. Rexford, One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 





POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
sen ag dyed gman Alege tenet fates caper f= oa A little book (234 x 4 


an DEe wattena ath cba wenied and 62 blank pages for notes, It 

i prising on fi, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
go About a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who to look over 
the lesson at minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 


p~ ly are , by mail, twenty-five cents ; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine 
cents; five or more, forty cents ts each, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Pusuisuze, 
* 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
. I, Moony in all his Kv i yn 4 — 


is 
r Tem 


yron. Also a new TOPICAL IN- 
usie Edition, Board Covers, §30 per 100; Words 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Men’s Voices), 


€ Contetes the now famous 80; 
f great value for Choirs, *eiecial oo Y. M. 
98.00 per Doren 


76 E. NINTH ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Composed and py Ae IBA D. SANKEY and GEHO, ©. STEBBINS, 
“Throw Out the Life Fae el fas Cc qn 6 su peed 

en’s etc. 
peepee if ordered’ by hall, et Bie 


A full Catalogue of our other publications cations sent on request, 


“BIGLOW & M. MAIN, 


plies abundant material 


Priee, 


81 BANDOLPH &T., 
CHICAGO. 





Of Sunday-school lessons. For co 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


EMERCENCY NOTES. 


ATtod ecidents 
peeacners, Abbie C. Morrow, editor. v. | till tive ton spenctial 
Jas, lL. Hill, Medford, , writes : * We sé your | man 300 
writings very much, and make use of some of | ences, aad 18 iP original I iustrations, by Glentworth R. 
them in our Golden Rule, We are more tler, A @ valuable book of reference 
fren things to the square inch in The J. than | in any ousshold.” "_N. ¥. Sun. Life may epend on 


similar work we know of.” 6c.@ 300c. @ year, 
‘ORROW, Minneapolis, ‘Minae or ne trade. 


in this book. P Price, 





GOLDEN TEXTS FOR (890, 


ete chromo cover. Over 100,000 98 sol 
1880. Price, $2.20 per ae Oren Ie pee conte. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


7li BROADWAY, 


WAGMALLS, Publishers, 18 
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14 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF oo aaesbionen Ru B if OAT - 


os te following rates, for po 
These rates include 


ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5,00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
$l.ooa year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
l or a os eS of teachers, or of scholars, 


fies plied wi a 2° may be de- 
¢ follow! yearly ¢ club 


"he any number o! ccsn aha Gaere oy one) mailed 
to Fos any numb 
aay veer mate aa co) al aeane 
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®centseach. A pac thus se “sg pr» annie 
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their reir mail matter from one post-office, and 


others m the same school Sinai theirs from another, 
papers will be sent acco: 


FREE COPIES, One free copy, "additional, will be 
-@llowed for every ten copies for in aclub of either 
well be-sen The free copies tig e clubs caunot 
well sent separately, but will be Included in the 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Guaieg School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries em! in the Universal Lhe nion at 
the follo rates, which include 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more oe one year, 
ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

» To secure (he above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
gent — singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

¥ the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughto 
7 Paterposter Row, London, E.C., will receive Searls 
or baitycariy hey oy! at the above rates, the 
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~ Mticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 


Neompara IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
its 





comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing distigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflamation of 
the sebaceous glands, such = pimpels, blackheads, 
rough, cracked and scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
Somain of and the softest, whitest skin within the 
ore yen sien pens oney scientific know : 
to sy t m preserve the 
healt ofthe skin and: erindeatean and children, 
and to preveut minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, > used while young. 
Sold everywhere. by the 
Potter Drve AND CHEMICAL Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
_ #@ Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin... 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
_ prevented by Curicuna MEDICATED Soap. 
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For THE TEETH. 


Its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession. 


certificate is from the Massach 
, Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston 


Deliciously Flavored. 


usetts State Assayer, and Pro- 
Dental College: 


Lowell, Mass. 
Gentlemen, — 1 have made a careful examination of a sample of “ Rubi- 
-—_ ”* purchased by me in the open 
likely to be injurious t to the teeth or mouth. 
Y respectfu 


market, and find it free from acids, grit, 


ly, 8. P. SHARPLES. 


LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 26 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPARED Ane GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & COo., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. Write tor 


Sample Vial— FREE. 











CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


1 

) AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


|| SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHysICcIANsS, SOLD BY ALL 
Druceists, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
é IMITATIONS. 


CONSUMPTION 


Is now Painoined by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
Resa normally existing in the human economy. 
he ee: By in the Toe peg BS 4 
parat a- 
Bie and oxydinable WINCHESTER 'S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle, Send for circular. 
‘Winchester & Co.. - Ce 162 William St., N. Y. 





























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoe 


— 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 8 

and is therefore far more ¢co 

custing less than one cont acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
GILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as ) persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


s@ To parties unable to caili on 
us, and desirous of purchas- 
ing our Holiday or substan- 











List on receipt of postal. 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 
Importers and Grocers, 


Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia. 











tial Groceries, we mail Price 


WANAMAKER'S. 


PuyTALia! Never mind the 
name. It’s a Hair Wash.~ Be thank- 
ful if your scalp is so clean and your 
hair so healthy that you need nothing 
of the sort. Maybe one in half a 
million is that way. The others are 
on the look for just such a wash as 
Phytalia. Simple, safe, pleasant, and 
it gets there. 

Extracted from herbs, roots, and 
flowers. No acids, nothing that 
harms. We believe it will help to 
healthy hair where anything can. 
Our own formula. 

We pick it from all the Hair 
Washes. 45c. and 85c. the bottle. 

Do you know Odontine? If not, 
you have to make acquaintance with 
the best and purest tooth-powder. 
The prescription of a dental surgeon 
of the highest reputation. 25c. and 
45¢. 


We have four special Calendars 
for 1890—Dickens, Thackeray, Ten- 
nyson, Eliot; each with a pad of 
day-by-day thoughts set in a beauti- 
fully pictured background. 50c.— 
by mail 57c. 

JoHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

‘*By-a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern pa of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful pepeetion of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. has provided 
| our breakfast tables with a helioate y flavored bev- 

erage which may save us many vy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that 
a constitution may be os built A, 4... — 
eens enough to resist every tendency 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating esound 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
| We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with ay blood and a properly 
—— frame."’—Civil Service Gazette. ade 
mply with boiling water or milk. Soild only in 
hal SMe an oo, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
PS & CO., Homccpathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. — 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 











troubl Put 3 a :.) 
tin Yt at se, STE STEPHEN ¥. F Witiiks chs 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philad phia, F 

















| Te exquisitely perfumed 
> Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY @ CO., New York. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERME. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


am Sees reser ee Te 
Prune ers RA 
PATENTS. *:s'22=2* 























Growers in America. 








THE DINGEE & 


The Dingee & “Conard Co's ROSES, HARDY PLAKTS, 


BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW yg 116 pL Fo, atgeatt lustrated, \s 
sent FREE te ALL 
tells HOW TO GnOw ave over STwo THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, 

BULBS and SEEDS. 4a° NEW YT N 
a d NEW CLEMATIS 


t describes and 
HARDY PLA 


and Climbing 

Ww SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
TUBEROSES. 

a 


EES a 


MUMS, New 
nd FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SE ‘SEEDS 








WORTH REPEATIN G. 


THE RELIQUES OF THE 
CHRIST. 
[By Denis Wortman, D.D.} 


I wonder if in Nazareth 
By heedless feet o’errun, 

There lingers still some dear wegne 
Of work by Joseph’s Son ; 

Some carved thought, some ‘tool of toll, 
Some house with siones grown gray, 

A home He built who had not where 
His weary Head to lay. 


It were a thing most beautiful, 
Of rare and rich design ; 

And something very true and strong, 
Made by a skill divine; 

The road-side stones at sight of Him 
Could searce their rapture hush ; 

What felt His touch,and orb must yet 
With conscious beauty blush, 


I visit Nazareth, ask each man, 
Each mound, each stone, each wind ; 
“T pray ye, help some precious trace 
Of our Great Builder find ;” 
Alas! ye listeners to my plaint, 
The startled silence saith : 
“What once was false, is now too true— 
No Christ in Nazareth!” 


But, O my soul, why thus cast down? 
A truer Nazareth sean ; 

What if thou find no time-spoiled work 
Of Christ, the Son of Man ?— 

Joy to thee yet: lift up tiry head, 

ast raptured gaze abroad, 

See in this vast Christ- builded world 

Signs of the Son of God 


So Nazareth may silent be, 
But earth shall have her song: 
And all things true and beautiful, 
And all things grand and strong, 
And very humblest, too, shall sin 
“Through Him have all = tee, 
And without Him was nothing made: 
Praise ye the Lord! Amen.” 


' 
THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
A UNIVERSITY. 
(Principal Fairbairn, in his inaugural address at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, gland. } 

If the history of the universities proves 
anything, it is this: That it is impossible 
to exclude from them religion and reli- 
gious questions. The local or the pecu- 
liar may be shut out, but the universal, 
the all-pervading, cannot be expelled. 
Now, religion is, as it were, the one 
ubiquitous spirit in the realm ‘of knowl- 
edge; pierce the realm at any part, and 
you are sure to touch religion. To edu- 
cate by communicating knowledge is but 
to be torced to handle religious questions ; 
to attempt to leave them alone were only 
to handle them the more roughly. It is 
impossible to teach philosophy and shut 
out all discussions as to the being, char- 
acter, and cognizability of God, the free- 
dom and immortality of man, the basis 
and standard of duty, the ideal of the per- 
fect life for the individual and society. 
It is impossible to teach either ancient or 
modern history without raising questions 
as to the origin and nature of religion, its 
action on men and peoples, its function 
in the evolution of society, and its place 
in the order of the world; and it is spe- 
cially impossible to the serious student or 
teacher of history to ignore Christianity 
or attempt. to be blind to its being ond 
significance, how and under what condi- 
tions it came to be, who founded it, how 
it has been reali zed, how it modified the 
society into which it was born, how 
affected the order it has evolved and 
under which we now live. 


It is impossible to study literature and 


take no account of the Supreme Book of 
our race, with the immense literature it 
has created in every tongue used by civil- 
ized man. It is impossible to teach lan- 
guage, and repress all thought as to the 
reason that weaves it; to teach arche- 
ology, and refuse to face every question as 
to the whence and whither of man; to 
investigate the harmonies of the universe 
and the infinite relations of all its parts 
and all its atoms, and raise no question as 
to either the intelligence that interprets 
or the intelligible that is interpreted. The 
body of truth is one, as the spirit of reli- 
gion is ubiquitous, and to dissect it into a 
multitude of isolated atoms, each limited 
to its own small point in space, without 
contact or connection with any other, 
would be to make a circle of the sciences 
and a university that embodies it — 
impossible. But it is the ay ne age 
of religion that creates the unity o 
body of truth ; where the one is expressed, 
the other must be ex To ex- 
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